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Fig. 1. MAX BECKMANN, Self-Portrait in a Red Scarf (1917) 





MAX BECKMANN— 
NOTES FOR AN EVALUATION 


By JOHN ANTHONY THWAITES 


Kunst,’ organized by Dr. Ludwig Grote, has given a first perspective 

through the @uvre. From 1899 to 1950 there is a half-century of 
painting, which put Beckmann among the noted artists of his time. Now 
unavoidably, whether one will or no, the question comes: was he also among 
the modern masters? Was he a “great” painter? It is clear at least that only the 
top standard can apply to him. One need make no allowances. Only one must 
make particularly sure that one knows where he was going. In Beckmann’s 
case this is not always such an easy thing to do. Satirist, humanist, colorist, 
literary or monumental painter, where does the gravitational center lie? 

The whole complexity is mirrored, before the event, in Beckmann’s letters 
from the first World War.? “I hope to become gradually simpler, more con- 
centrated in effect,” he wrote in 1915. “But I know that I shall never abandon 
the full, the round, the quality of pulsating life . . . no arabesque, no calli- 
graphy, but full plastic form.” Then immediately: “The contact with people 
is wonderful to me. I have a tremendous passion for the Species.” Swiftian, 
he wrote: “What should we poor things do if we couldn’t always think up 
something: country, love, art and religion, to cover over just a little the dark 
hole. The abandonment in eternity. The loneliness.” But “when I just think 
of gray, green and white, or of blackish-yellow, sulphur-yellow and violet, 
a shiver of longing runs right through me.” Still again: “Outside is the won- 
derful, the splendid sound of battle . . . It’s as though the doors of eternity 
had been torn open when a salvo goes over . . . I wish I could pa‘nt that noise.” 

From his first paintings on, Beckmann was trying hard to fuse these interests, 
these sides of himself. The Death Bed Scene of 1906 has the sort of theme 
which Munch was bringing back to serious painting. But its brushwork is 
impressionist. And it is arranged in elaborately “esthetic” tones: rose-white, 
pale yellow and pale green. The effect is gruesome—but not quite as the twenty- 
two-year-old intended. Eight years later Adam and Eve, leering and pot- 
bellied, are still a mixture, an uneasy one, of satire with the flat flesh-tones and 
running line of jugendstil. Then, unbelievably in the same year, comes the Se/f- 
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Portrait in a Red Scarf (Fig. 1). Modeling which brings the skull up through 
the features, curious bruised drawing of the mouth, eyes’ furious brilliance, all 
project something fragile and unconquerable in a way to touch the heart. 
Kokoschka is the only other to have made such heads. Perhaps unconsciously, 
the window-cross brings out another parallel to Gothic painting. 

In postwar years, then, Beckmann stood nearer to the Neue Sachlichkeit 
of Grosz, and more especially of Dix, than to the Expressionists. It is a “direct” 
art, Form arising from the commentary as in Goya or in Daumier. Night 
(1918), The Women’s Baths (1919), Variety (1921), Trapieze (1923) (Fig. 
2) and Dance-Bar in Baden-Baden (1923) project the materialism, the enter- 
tainment ritual, the physical and moral decay of poverty and wealth and the 
revolting sadism of our time. It is a social vision of integrity, but little pene- 
tration. Beckmann had no “sensitive technique” like that of Grosz, with its 
“fine surgical beauty” to dissect “the most deeply seated hypocrisies of our 
social life.” * In consequence he never cuts the shell of mere appearances. His 
color, too, is not an orchestration, still less a plastic element for building form 
and space. It is mere tinting of the surfaces. In the portraits of this period it is 
on these surfaces he draws, projecting characteristics but not character. 

There is often, too, a certain inconsistency. For example in Trapieze the 
head and shoulders of the hanging girl, one breast just escaping from her 
costume, are quite typical of Neue Sachlichkeit. Her legs, formalized to tobes 
of bluish-gray, come out of the Cubist, functionalistic world of Léger. As a 
result each part destroys the other, reducing it to naturalism and empty for- 
malism respectively. The interest in the Species and that in full plastic form 
here cancel out. In these canvases as well begins deliberate overcrowding, forc- 
ing forms into too small a space, which both for good and bad runs all 
through Beckmann’s painting. It often leads to a foreshortening distortion, 
which gives an effect of clumsiness, and to Gothic gestures, not so much 
unnaturalistic as unnatural. 

A better period starts, as it seems suddenly, in 1926 with Quappi in Blue, 
a pure Expressionist portrait of his wife. This is built up in color areas, superbly 
ringing blues, rich blacks and grays. These all project the head, modeled in 
planes, with a kind of brooding subtlety in mouth and eyes. Only the hand 
fails, distortion unsuccessful becomes deformation. The portrait of the 
Duchessa di Malvedi (Fig. 3) of the same year is just as good: Its triangles 
beneath the eyes and displaced mouth are backed up by the colors, the blue- 
red of hair and then the skin shading from olive into silver-green. Poised tense 
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on black, the proud, violent, disintegrating thing is penetrated with a Kokosch- 
kan clairvoyance. 

Next year, in the Large Still-Life with Fish, there is the first completely sat- 
isfactory piece of color. Striped Prussian blue, brown, red and purple, black 
and tinted whites, the composition builds in rhythmic swings up to a circular 
blue element. This rushes clean out of the picture, with an effect one only can 
compare to a brass bugle. The year following there is Scheveningen at Five in 
the Morning. A quayside almost all of reds with a sharp note of blue comes 
blowing up as luminous as heated metal. The Marseilles of 1930 is a perfect 
counterpart. Instead of glowing plate it is a darkening window. The faint 
clear lines of the facade, the dimly glowing square and the dark foreground 
are built up in blacks and tinted grays. Only in the foreground curtains, stripes 
of reddish-lilac come to set the pane vibrating with a blow. 

With such tremendous gains it is extraordinary that Beckmann should let 
go of color once again. The Gypsy (1928), Recumbent Nude (1929), 
The Shad (1930) (Fig. 4), The Bath (1931), are all masterly in line and 
composition. Simplifications (as to the woman's shoulders in The Bath) 
have the same power as those of Matisse to get everything into a movement 
of the line, implying mass and space and movement. This is great drawing. 
Yet instead of color there are tinted surfaces again. These have no plastic 
value and—wherever the line will not carry them—no power to build space. 
For example in The Shad the ship passing behind the fisherman seems fastened 
to him like a kind of cloak. 

In Beckmann’s pictorial dramas there is one recurrent character, himself. 
Indeed, the Self-Portrait in an Overcoat of 1932 has a sensational quality 
which makes one think of gangster films. But the heavy figure in the door is 
dramatized, between the rose-on-red-on-purple bars below and the paler 
rectangles above, by means purely visual. And the brown areas of shadow on 
its grays can be compared, ‘as sheer peintuye, with any painting in the century. 
Still, the self-portrait Gilles of two years later is much more. “Rembrandt in 
reverse,” a painter called it. The poise of head against a warm, pale, luminous 
background, which reflects a glare into the eyes, does give some ground for 
that. There is extraordinary freedom and a certainty in all the brushwork pat- 
terning; and the delivery of personality is as convincing almost as the earlier 
Red Scarf. Only the hand again falls short; it is little more than a compositional 
element. 

In the thirties landscape plays a much larger part in Beckmann’s work than 
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it had done before. The paintings are amazingly uneven in their quality. 
Many of them are artificial, arrangements of color and of form which do not 
carry over anything of nature. With that tension missing, plastic values become 
less convincing too. Often they suffer from the old fault, the power-drive 
forcing too many or too heavy forms into a picture space much too confined, 
resulting in a curious clumsiness. The Park of 1937, on the other hand, makes 
an asset of compression. Seen through a grille of black, the varied greens and 
grays of trees and water open out, in plane on heavy plane, from two gray 
circles right up in the foreground. The line is monumental and one catches a 
breath, now and then, of air between the bars. 

Park Landscape of the same year shows a full recovery of color once 
again. It is an evening view, looked on from far above. Beyond the blacks 
of trees the water glitters green and yellow and in a sky of varied reds there 
is a citron moon. Yet even here a clumsiness creeps in. A silhouetted monu- 
ment, beside the purple path in foreground, cuts loose as one looks at it and 
floats up to the observer. Seashore (1936) , on the other hand, is quiet, unforced, 
its typical striped composition built up in variants of blue, counterpoised to 
buff and citron. The recall of sea—the shifting floor of water, all the light airs 
coming in to shore and the salt smell—is peculiarly complete. 

Of Beckmann’s eroticism a great deal has been said. In his pictures of the 
twenties it is what D. H. Lawrence called “the dirty little secret,” or Huxley’s 
“itch and ennui,” at the best. In the thirties it matures and that immense 
vitality begins to find pictorial form. Loneliness (1942) is one of the 
peaks. The woman sits, knees up, dressed in black stockings and a sulphur- 
yellow shift, the man all black behind her with his face in shadow. Behind her 
head a candle burns—and Beckmann could paint flame—showing against a 
just-illuminated green. Flesh-tones of the things are sensual, but without the 
pornographic polish of before. The colors — rather as in Gauguin’s L’Es prit 
V eille—make an emotional equivalence. They complete the sullen concentra- 
tion of the faces turned to one another, as in certain sequences of Machaty’s 
film Ecstasy. The same contrast of heads, the same expression, candlelight, 
symbolic use of color, all occur in the Two Sisters of the year before. 

In the forties we come into Beckmann’s final period, for the American 
prolongs the Amsterdam. Color becomes dominant, the format larger and 
the themes more literary in the exact sense of the word. The series begins 
shockingly with the big Monte Carlo (1940). This is cheap in color, blue-red 
and blue-green in huge, flimsy areas. The women’s heads are drawn like a 
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3. MAX BECKMANN 


Fig. 
Duchessa di Malvedi (1926) 
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Hollywood advertisement and set in without relation to the rest. An osten- 
tation of the nipples, in figures otherwise quite fully clothed, signals the 
“dirty little secret” once again. Beckmann’s drawing — often journalistic in 
his sketches—does not always support the larger scale. In the Perseus triptych 
of 1941, as an example, the hero’s leg is so awkwardly foreshortened that it 
sags, like a stocking filled with straw. The Prometheus triptych of the next 
year is back on the level of superb peinture ; but in the wings especially the old 
over-crowding is still there. 

In all these compositions one is not allowed to absorb the painting without 
first taking in the literary theme. This is especially difficult in the third trip- 
tych, Blindman’s Buff (1945) (Figs. 5-7). The harpist and the flutist, the tom- 
tom-man and he with ass’s head, the cloak and play with lamp and candle in the 
wings—all these must first be sorted out. And then what do we find? A static 
composition, built up skillfully but without strong rhythms of any kind. 
Color which, in spite of its exquisite matiére, is an esthetic pattern without an 
influence on volume or on space. For all that is wrong here the artist, though, 
is not to blame. There were no themes at his disposal which might be common 
to him and to any public. As a result, he ends by playing with himself — and 
without too much conviction. One need only compare Orozco’s murals with 
these triptychs to see how great the loss to art has been. 

If Beckmann’s work grew ever more uneven in its quality, he never lost the 
trick of miracles, usually in paintings small in size. The Promenade des 
Anglais, Nice (1947) has a night-sea in metal-green, the buildings rose, with 
purple notes on the parade. A blue curtain and a half-seen woman on the 
balcony give it the dramatic touch the artist needs. Against this concentration 
of color, line and object-feeling, this kind of density, the Nice of Dufy and 
even of Matisse looks pretty tame. Memory of Chicago the next year, a heavy- 
barred interior with a single lily, revives the best of his “dark” style. Unfor- 
tunately he could not keep it up. The S¢éll-Life with Candles (1949), now in 
the Museum of Modern Art, is a most unsuccessful challenge to the Paris 
school. While the Colorado Landscape of his final year is again completely 
artificial. The rich and heavy colors exist for themselves. No air circulates 
around the landscape masses and one loses faith in their reality. 

Analysing Beckmann nowadays is a curious experience. Big as he is, the 
giant comes to pieces in one’s hands, But in the wreckage of the grandiosity 
and self-assertion—yes and self-violation too—there remain the gems which 
analysis can only polish. Sometimes in color, sometimes in monumental line, 
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sometimes in human penetration, these pictures can stand with almost any- 
thing of this half century. When the big and showy pieces have gone down to 
the museum vaults, these paintings will keep Beckmann’s name alive. 


a Beckmann Exhibition, 1951: June-July, Munich, Haus der Kunst; September, Berlin, Charlottenburg 
joss. 
* Max Beckmann, Briefe im Kriege, Berlin, 1918. (Extracts quoted in exhibition catalogue, translated by the 


writer.) 
* Herbert Read, Art Now, London, 1933, p. 93. 
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MESTIZO ARCHITECTURE IN BOLIVIA 
By HAROLD E. WETHEY 


Bolivian culture in the eighteenth century. The word mestizo refers 

to a person of mixed European and American Indian blood. A new 
cross-bred race was inevitable from the early days of the Spanish conquest of 
America, since no European women accompanied the first conquistadores. 
Today the largest percentages of mestizo and pure native population live in 
the Andean region. The more cemote they are from the chief centers of Euro- 
pean culture in South America, such as Lima and Sucre, the more hardy the 
race and the more independent of the civilization of the Old World. 

The new mixed culture, a cross-breeding of the European with the native, 
is one of the most original and significant products of Latin America. This 
phase of art has been called both mestizo and creole. The latter term is less apt, 
since it identifies in Spanish America a man of pure European stock born in the 
Western Hemisphere. We shall, therefore, use the term mestizo in our discus- 
sion of the problem, for it signifies precisely a mixed culture. 

Architectural decoration which involves the same combination of two cul- 
tures exists not solely in Bolivia and Peru but all over Latin America. Among 
the first writers to attack the problem was Angel Guido, followed by Mario 
Buschiazzo, Enrique Marco Dorta, Diego Angulo, and recently Dr. Alfred 
Neumeyer, and the author of this article.’ Every student of Latin American 
art has touched upon it in some way or other. Nearly all agree to the great 
significance of the Indian contribution to mestizo art. 

In the viceroyalty of Peru the mestizo style is concentrated geographically 
in the southern Andean region. It embraces Arequipa, Puno, the shores of 
Lake Titicaca, and extends into present-day Bolivia, including La Paz and 
Potosi. The curious fact is that Chuquisaca (Sucte) lies outside the orbit, the 
probable reason being that European snobism would not allow for the recog- 
nition of Indian and mestizo artistic originality. The good Spanish aristocrat 
of Chuquisaca doubtless considered that kind of art provincial and socially 
unacceptable. 

Mestizo art, insofar as it concerns the architecture of southern Peru and 
Bolivia, is a purely decorative style. We must insist that it has nothing to do 
with the structural features of these colonial churches which, in those respects, 


T= mestizo att of Potosi and La Paz represents the high point of 
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are European by descendent. It applies solely to the ornamental carving, gen- 
erally in stone, upon the interiors and exteriors of the churches. 

The floor-plans, elevations, vaulting, and architectural designs in ecclesias- 
tical architecture are of Spanish European origin, though greatly modified by 
geographic conditions, available materials, and social factors. The pre- 
Columbian Indians had no Christian architectural tradition, and they did not 
alter the essential features of European design and construction, Some few 
writers who seek to deny the European basis, and particularly the Spanish 
sources, of religious architecture in Spanish America are vainly flying in the 
face of the obvious. The buildings themselves as well as the whole history of 
Spanish America, with its highly centralized colonial regime, speak to the 
contrary. Professor Clarence Haring’s recent book gives an excellent account 
of the thorough and centralized organization of Spanish colonial government.” 
The large number of architectural plans of colonial buildings still preserved 
in the Archivo de Indias at Seville is eloquent testimony to the close supervi- 
sion of the motherland. The fact is well known that by the act called the 
Royal Patronage the papacy delegated to the Spanish Crown its authority over 
all ecclesiastical matters in the New World.* The foundation of churches and 
religious organizations had to be authorized by the Crown. To anyone familiar 
with the art of both Spain and Spanish America, the closeness of relationships 
between them is constant and unequivocal, despite the wide variety in local 
schools throughout the New World. In Spain itself there are great contrasts in 
local schools between, for example, the Baroque of Galicia and of Andalusia, 
to cite only one instance among many. 

The structural features of the mestizo architecture of southern Peru and 
Bolivia are Spanish Baroque. Stone is used throughout, even in the vaults with 
very few exceptions, for stone was available in the Andean region. In La Com- 
pafiia at Arequipa the barrel vaults are of the typical Renaissance Baroque 
type with triangular penetrations. In some cases they are so ponderously built 
as to be reminiscent of Romanesque construction. * 

The facades of the churches represent European types reinterpreted in a 
highly original way, chiefly in the application of mestizo ornament. The spiral 
column is a most characteristic feature of fagades of the eighteenth century in 
Potosi and La Paz, as well as in the Puno region of Peru. The facade with 
spiral columns reached here via the viceregal capital of Lima, where La Merced 
(1697-1704) was the earliest monument of the type.° But the style came to 
Lima from Spain where church portals with spiral columns began to appear 
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Fig. 1. Facade of La Compania ( detail ) 
Potosi 


Fig. 2. Portal of S. Francisco 
Potosi 
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Fig. 3. Facade of §. Lorenzo 
Potosi 


Fig. 4. Facade, Portal of §. Lorenzo Fig. 5. Entrance of Casa de Moneda 
Potosi Potosi 





in the second half of the seventeenth century, particularly along the east coast 
in the regions of Valencia, Alicante, and Murcia.° 

Our chief interest in this article lies, however, in the mestizo decoration, the 
contribution of native Indian craftsmen to the religious architecture of the 
southern Andes. The most significant technical aspect of mestizo carving is its 
flat geometric quality. The tendency is to cut into the stone rather than to model 
out in the classical or Renaissance manner. Primitive artists everywhere and 
those of all non-realistic periods, such as the Coptic, Byzantine, and Roma- 
nesque, arrive at similar results. The writer presupposes no knowledge of 
early medieval stone carving on the part of Indian craftsmen in America. 
Theirs is a natural primitivism, for conceptual art is common to mankind 
throughout the world at certain stages in history which are innocent of or 
antagonistic to the classical and the realistic traditions in art. 

One other factor must be taken into consideration: the persistent strength 
of the Spanish mudéjar style and its influence in America, Geometric patterns 
covering large surfaces are the very essence of Islamic decorative art, and of 
the mudéjar which is the Hispano-Christian descendant of earlier Moslem 
culture. Manuel Toussaint and other writers have recognized the fact that the 
taste for geometric simplification of the Spanish mudéjar reénforced the 
natural primitivism of the Indian. The famous dome of the church of Santiago 
at Pomata (Fig. 16) in southern Peru represents precisely the joining of these 
two cultures. This dome constructed of interlacing ribs, following medieval 
mudéjar precedent," is decorated with mestizo carving, some of whose orna- 
ment is native to America. 

The chronological development of mestizo art in South America is still 
obscure. The phenomenon appears first in textiles of the sixteenth century in 
which the Indians intermingled European themes with Pre-Columbian motives, 
maintaining their native traditions in colors, materials, and the techniques of 
weaving.® Soon European techniques were also to be mingled with the native. 

Architectural decoration of mestizo character does not appear in Peru and 
Bolivia until the second half of the seventeenth century. The reason for this 
fact seems fairly obvious. At the outset in the sixteenth century, the Spaniards 
were the overlords and the Indians the laborers. The latter continued to work 
at their looms. Inca architecture bore no relation to Spanish ecclesiastical 
architecture, and the natives did not attain, in general, a position of social 
importance sufficient to allow them to conceive and design architectural deco- 
ration of Christian churches for the next hundred years or more. 
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The earliest sculptural decoration of mestizo type for which we have a 
certain date is that upon the choir of S. Domingo in Arequipa, which bears an 
inscription including the year 1677. Undoubtedly the style had begun some 
years earlier. The most famous monument of Arequipa representing the cul- 
mination of the movement is the fagade of La Compafiia (1698). It continued 
to flourish throughout the first half of the eighteenth century. Or the shores 
of Lake Titicaca, the churches of Santiago at Pomata, S. Juan and S. Cruz at 
Juli, and S. Pedro at Zepita represent the finest flowering of this highly original 
and native American art. In Puno Cathedral (1754-1757) it had already 
reached a period of over-ripeness, the late autumn of an artistic cycle.® 
Mestizo sculptural decorations in Potosi and La Paz are ramifications of this 
whole school of the southern Andes. Marco Dorta even attributes the facade 
of El Belén at Potosi and the church of Santiago at Pomata to the same work- 
shop.*° 

Virtually all of the mestizo churches of Potosi originated in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. Hence there seems to be little possibility that the 
style was born in that city. Marco Dorta’s proposal that the earliest indications 
occur in 1648-1652 in the facade of Las Ménicas at Potosi may possibly be 
offset by the fact that the church was rebuilt in 1701." 

The main portal of La Merced is a single monument whose style seems to 
precede the main mestizo development in the eighteenth century. The rec- 
tangular leaves upon the frieze, the large flat leaves in the spandrels, and the 
two-dimensional quality of the carving are common to the local school. On the 
other hand, the columns are straight, not spiral, and the patterns upon them 
are related to seventeenth-century wood carving, such as the choir stalls of 
Cuzco Cathedral. The period relationship of these columns to those on the 
facade of S. Sebastian at Cuzco has already been stressed by Marco Dorta. 
The latter facade, dated circa 1673-1678 by the correspondence of Bishop 
Manual de Mollinedo, plus the lack of spiral columns indicate a date in the 
second half of the seventeenth century for La Merced at Potosi.?? 

A whole series of monuments at Potosi constitutes a uniform mestizo style 
which represents the work of a group of architects and stone cutters trained 
in the same artistic traditions. The monuments are the tower of La Compaifiia 
(1700-1707), the churches of S. Francisco (1707-1714) and Jerusalén (1702- 
1708), and the convent of S. Teresa (1685). The dates for all of these are 
recorded in the famous manuscript of the eighteenth-century containing the 
history of Potosi.** S. Benito, which writers previously identified with the first 
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building of 1587 despite its eighteenth century style, is now shown to have 
been under construction in 1711-1727, thanks to Marco Dorta’s recent dis- 
covery of new documents. S. Bernardo is undated, but its style places it unequi- 
vocally in this same group. 

The foundation of the Carmelite nunnery in 1685 by no means presupposes 
the completion of the church and of the living quarters in that year. The gilded 
inscription upon the wooden lintel over the convent door carries the year 
1692.* Indeed, the decoration here strikes the student as different from and 
slightly earlier than that of the facade of the church. However, various facts 
indicate that the Carmelite facade is the earliest of the group listed above. The 
spiral columns upon the tower are plain, and, at the top, Doric half-columns 
make an unexpected appearance at this late date. Flat scroll patterns are cut 
into the columns of the doorway. A fine stylized flower in a rectangle provides a 
border upon the archivolt. Here is one of the most characteristic details of the 
school which appears on the portals of S. Bernardo, Jerusalén, La Compajfiia, 
S. Francisco, and elsewhere in Potosi.?® In every case, except La Compaifiia, 
long flat leaves fill the spandrels, and the frieze is decorated with vertical 
acanthus leaves. 

Our chief documentary source, the Historia de la villa imperial de Potosi, 
just cited, states that an Indian mason (cantero) , named Sebastian de la Cruz, 
worked on the tower of La Compafiia. Afterwards he transferred his activities 
to the church of S. Francisco, the construction of which reached the crossing 
before he died. Hence the stylistic relationships between the mestizo decora- 
tions of the two works are documented. Other men of Indian blood, Joseph 
Agustin and Felipe Chavarria, succeeded him as the architects of the Fran- 
ciscan church.*® Hence the evidence increasingly identifies native Indian 
artists as the chief exponents of the mestizo style. Nevertheless, some Spanish 
historians do not concede that Indian sculptors were the creators of it. 

The composition of the facade of S. Teresa with its open bell tower in two 
stories, consisting of one arch at the top, over two below, is repeated in 
S. Bernardo a decade or more later. The facade of La Compajfiia (1700-1707), 
the donation of José de Quiroz, a rich miner, marks the high point of the school 
(Fig. 1). The excellent ashlar of rose-colored stone is unique among the 
works in Potosi. The tower spreads across the full breadth of the facade and 
rises up in two equal stories. The spiral columns throughout the fagade have 
clusters of vines and grapes carved upon them, the eucharistic theme, the most 
universal decorative motive in works of this period. A fleur-de-lis device 
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adorns the frieze above the main door and the monogram of Christ, the IHS, 
adopted by the Society of Jesus, occurs upon the keystone of the arch and 
upon the spiral columns. The spiendor of this tower would be hard to surpass 
in America. A special devotion to the sacramental Host is indicated by the 
inscription Alabado sea el santisimo sacramento (Praise be to the most holy 
sacrament) upon the frieze below the open arches. A medallion in the very 
center encloses a relief of the Host enshrined within a monstrance. 

Among the other monuments in the present group, two significant charac- 
teristics deserve notice: the trefoil arch and the mixtilinear profile. The trefoil 
arch of the principal doorway of S. Francisco (Fig. 2) is another example of 
the ever recurrent mudéjar theme. It cannot be considered Gothic, for it 
appears again and again in colonial art with other Islamic features. For the 
present we shall call attention to the same arrangement in the portals of 
S. Francisco and $. Domingo at La Paz (Figs. 11, 14). The trefoil niche in 
numerous Bolivian retables is given consideration in another article. The sec- 
ond item, the mixtilinear profile, occurs upon the fagade of Jerusalén. That 
type of silhouette is common in Hispanic lands and especially popular in 
eighteenth century Mexico. The cathedral of Potosi affords the only other 
important instance of it in the city. 

The most famous of all colonial works in Potosi, whether mestizo or 
Hispanic, is the facade of S. Lorenzo (Figs. 3, 4). To the church of 1547-1552 
the facade was added in 1728-1744, according to the inscription carved very 
distinctly upon two cartouches over the heads of Sts. Lawrence and Vincent 
at the top of the sculptured portal. 

An interesting drawing of the portal in the collection of Martin Noél has a 
legend upon it stating that the middle part was under construction in 1775.7" 
The drawing is very inaccurate in every detail. Moreover, that evidence cannot 
outweigh the stone inscription which is completely consonant with the style 
of the monument. The words, “that of the middle” (/o del medio), on the 
drawing might even be interpreted as referring to the arch between the towers 
and not to the portal itself. 

The fine ashlar facade of S. Lorenzo is crowned by two bell-towers and a 
central pediment which was struck by lightning in 1896.!* The portal itself 
stands within a round arched recess. This arrangement is very widespread in 
churches in the southern Andes of Peru and Bolivia and in Argentina.’® 
In simple adobe structures with pitched roof, the porch constitutes an extension 
of roof and walls. The purpose is purely utilitarian, for the sheltered space 
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Fig. 6. Exterior of S. Benito 
Potosi 


Fig. 7. Floor plan of S. Benito (after Juan Giuria) Fig. 8. Interior of S. Benito 
Potosi Potosi 
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provides protection from rain and strong sunlight. In the late seventeenth 
and in the eighteenth centuries the practical aspect was undoubtedly still a 
consideration. The recessed porch became at the same time an architectural 
tradition in southern Peru and Bolivia,?° and the problem of architectural 
design took on an importance almost equal to the utilitarian function. 
At Potosi, La Merced and El Belén also have the recessed arrangement. 
At La Paz, S. Domingo, S. Pedro, and S. Teresa follow the same tradition, 
as does the side portal of S. Domingo at Cochabamba. All of these Bolivian 
structures originated in the eighteenth century. 

The sculptured portal of S. Lorenzo (Fig. 4) is a veritable retable in stone. 
Everywhere in Spain and Hispanic lands the retable-like fagade is notable 
from the late fifteenth until the end of the eighteenth century.** In Potosi, 
St. Michael occupies the niche over the doorway, and just above him are tiny 
figures of Sts. Lawrence and Vincent. An unusual scheme is the placing of 
angels in flounced skirts as caryatides upon the spiral columns. Their frankly 
Indian costume prompted Dr. José Uriel Garcia to name them indidtides. 
Other figures with naked female breasts decorate the pilasters beside the door. 
They, on the contrary, are the descendents of ancient Roman and Greek 
hermae. The sun, moon, and stars against the upper wall have been interpreted 
as pre-Columbian Indian religious symbolism.?* That belief seems inesca- 
pable to the writer. To be sure, all of these heavenly bodies are common in 
Christian art, the sun and moon being most commonly associated with the 
Crucifixion. Yet their presence here in this particular way is difficult to eluci- 
date solely on the grounds of Christian iconography. On the other hand, their 
association with other unmistakably pre-Columbian elements leaves little doubt 
that they were at least partly suggested by native Indian religious lore. The 
mixture of Indian and Christian legend is such a common phenomenon in all 
Spanish America that the writer does not need to labor the point. In the fagade 
of S. Agustin and upon the portals of houses at Potosi the sun-face, favorite in 
Inca religion, Often appears. The sun and moon decorations were formerly in 
the aisle of La Merced at Sucre before their elimination in restorations of 1944. 

The mermaids playing the charango, found here upon the facade of 
S. Lorenzo, are also significant, for they occur repeatedly in the mestizo art of 
southern Peru and Bolivia. They are found in the sculptured decoration of the 
facades of Puno Cathedral, the church at Lampa and at Asillo, and S. Maria 
de Montserrat in southern Peru; in the high altar of La Asuncién at Juli and 
in a retable in S. Clara at Cuzco; upon two houses in Oropesa near Cuzco. 
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Examples in the minor arts, such as rugs, inlaid furniture, and silver, are also 
common.?* 

The great beauty of the filigree-like stone carving of S. Lorenzo is unequaled 
in colonial art. The designs are exquisitely delicate. The undercutting of the 
stone patterns which stand out in isolation like applied gold and silver reveals 
a technique of the highest order. Various proposals have been made in regard 
to the authorship of the work. Angel Guido attributes it to an Indian named 
José Kondori, but does not give any documentary source for such a belief.** 
More recently, Pedro Juan Vignale has advanced a theory that the sculptor 
came to Potosi from the tropics of Mojos, where he had previously devoted 
himself to the production of furniture of inlaid wood, a type celebrated in 
that region.*° The present writer cannot discover anything about the tech- 
nique or the decorative repertory cf S. Lorenzo to convince him of this theory. 
The carving of the spiral columns entwined with grape vines is exactly like 
that of La Compafiia and other churches in Potosi. Although the master of 
S. Lorenzo was a most original artist, he had much in common with local tra- 
ditions of Potosi. 

Attention should be drawn to the fact that the main entrance (Fig. 5) to 
the Casa de Moneda at Potosi (1757-1773) betrays stylistic dependence upon 
the sculpture of S. Lorenzo. The later artist unmistakably admired the tech- 
nique and some of the decorative themes employed by his predecessor. Still 
more significant, however, is Vignale’s discovery of the village church at 
Salinas de Yocalla, the portal of which is a copy of S. Lorenzo. Although the 
workmanship is rather rustic, the existence of this eighteenth-century repe- 
tition speaks eloquently of the fame of S. Lorenzo in its own day. Still another 
but more simplified version of the same portal was found in the same region 
at Santa Lucia de Cayara. Martin Noél has already pointed out other instances 
of the extension of the school of Potosi throughout this provincial district.?* 

The facade of El Belén at Potosi shows little relationship to the others just 
discussed. The Bethlehemites established themselves in the city in 1700 and 
are said to have completed their church in 1753.7" The three-storied compo- 
sition of the facade with decoration restricted mainly to the columns and 
friezes has no parallel in Potosi. That particular arrangement, in addition to 
the location within a recessed arch, led Marco Dorta to suggest that a master 
who had worked on the church of Santiago at Pomata in southern Peru was 
responsible for this fagade.** The large urns of stylized plants recall those 
upon the sacristy portals at Pomata, and the ornament of the friezes is also 
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reminiscent of the style of the Juli-Pomata school. Thus far the ground- 
plans and interior structures of the churches of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries in Potosi have been almost completely neglected in this study. Years 
of further research and preparation of topographical plans and elevations must 
be prepared before a complete account can be given. Juan Giuria’s important 
series of floor-plans, which were published after this article had been written, 
is a most significant contribution, as are Vignale’s sections of S. Martin and 
Jerusalén.?® 

S. Teresa (1685-1692) and Las Ménicas (1661-1702) represent in the last 
years of the seventeenth century the nunnery type of church covered by a 
pitched wooden roof of mudéjar ancestry. The same earlier methods of con- 
struction persisted in the church of Jerusalén as late as 1702-1708.°° 

The important new structural development in the Baroque period was the 
turn to stone barrel vaults and domed churches at Potosi in S. Benito (circa 
1711-1727), S. Francisco (1707-1714), S. Bernardo, and El Belén (1700- 
1753).** The most extraordinary of all is S. Benito, built in the form of a 
Latin cross and covered by domes (Figs. 6, 7). For ponderous mass and pic- 
turesqueness of volume, this church is without rival in colonial Bolivia. The 
Latin cross covered by domes is distinctly of Byzantine-Romanesque origin. 
A comparison of the interior of S. Benito at Potosi with the cathedral of 
Angouléme will convince the most skeptical of the surprising fact that the 
architect of S. Benito had in mind the Romanesque churches of western France 
(Fig. 8). The handling of the space and the construction of the domes on 
pendentives could not have been invented in Bolivia, independent of such a 
hardy European tradition. Juan Giuria has reached this same conclusion inde- 
pendently in his recent article previously cited.** Here we have one of the 
comparatively rare cases in which the European source of Bolivian or Peruvian 
art is not Spain. The domed arrangement of S. Benito is imitated in a modest 
way in the parish church at Salinas de Yocalla, the building whose portal is a 
copy of S. Lorenze at Potosi.** S. Francisco (1707-1714) also adopted the 
use of cupolas, thus showing its connection of time and place with S. Benito. 
The basilican plan and the placing of cupolas only over the aisles and transept 
produce, however, an entirely different effect in the Franciscan church. Yet the 
relationships are unmistakable, not only in the construction, but also in the 
handling of moldings and stylized ornaments upon the piers and pilasters of 
S. Benito and S. Francisco. Perhaps still undiscovered documents will even- 
tually bring further clarification to this situation. 
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S. Bernardo, although originally founded in 1590, is a barrel vaulted struc- 
ture of Latin-Cross plan with mestizo portal belonging entirely to the first half 
of the eighteenth century.** In this same group stands El Belén with its single 
nave and barrel vault. A dome is raised over the crossing of the churches, and 
the same feature was added to several earlier churches in the eighteenth 
century. That happened with S. Lorenzo, probably at the time the facade was 
rebuilt (1728-1744). These domes give to the city of Potosi many picturesque 
silhouettes, outlined against the stark arid mountain background. 

The churches of Potosi have suffered badly from restorations in the past 
hundred years. All of the Baroque altars of S. Francisco were destroyed and 
replaced by mediocre neo-classic efforts in 1854. The decoration of walls in 
the imitation of marble and the masking of gilded Baroque altars with blue 
and white paint took place in S. Lorenzo during the years 1909-1914. Similar 
damage was inflicted as late as 1947, in preparation for the four-hundredth 
anniversary of the foundation of the city. 

The mestizo style in architectural decoration is notably insignificant in the 
viceregal capital at Chuquisaca (Sucre) . The fagade of Las Ménicas (Fig. 10), 
built about 1750, is the only example among the ecclesiastical buildings in the 
city.*® The type of facade with central open arches for the bells is like that of 
S. Teresa at Potosi. The dependence of the architect upon the facade of 
S. Barbara at Sucre is undeniable, however, on consideration of the simple 
classical design of the upper section and such details as the grouped brackets 
beneath the pilasters. The mestizo ornament upon the wall is strictly a case of 
natural primitivism. The curious placing of shells and the long flowing ara- 
besques are loosely disposed in design, and the style indicates no specific 
connection with the schools of Potosi and La Paz. The strangely segmental 
pilasters on the upper wall and the knobbed columns below are most unusual, 
and they suggest a date well advanced in the eighteenth century. 


La Paz 


Next to Potosi, the city of La Paz is the most important center of mestizo 
art in Bolivia, even though only two monuments fit into that category. They 
are the facades of S. Francisco and §. Domingo. The Franciscan church has a 
date, 1753, in the dome over the crossing, and another inscription in the vault 
of the choir which includes the year 1772. The church may have been under 
construction some four decades. 
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The important fact about S. Francisco at La Paz is that its architecture and 
sculptured ornament belong to the school of Juli and Pomata on the shores of 
Lake Titicaca in southern Peru. That region, then known as the province of 
Chucuito, was originally part of the bishopric of La Plata, founded in 1552. 
Later this early and large see of La Plata (Sucre) was subdivided, and in 
1605 the northen section became the bishopric of La Paz.** Hence the artistic 
relationship of La Paz to the north rather than to Potosi, in the south, is not 
surprising. 

The wide basilican type of church is clearly revealed in the fagade (Fig. 11) 
with its large central portal and two smaller side entrances. The trefoil arch 
of the main doorway has already been mentioned, a mudéjar feature, occurring 
repeatedly in retables and in the facades of S. Domingo at La Paz and S. Fran- 
cisco at Potosi (Figs. 2, 14) and a number of times in Mexico. 

The mestizo style of stone-carving of the spiral columns is very similar in 
the side portal of Santiago at Pomata, the side portal of S. Juan at Juli, and the 
facade of Puno Cathedral (1757.) The writer believes that Santiago at Pomata 
in southern Peru was the school from which the sculptor of S. Francisco at 
La Paz came. In addition to the treatment of the spiral columns, the placing 
of the puma heads on the brackets beneath them is the same in the lateral 
portal at Pomata. Also note the conical pedestals of the niches and the long 
flat fern-like leaves upon the surfaces of the wall. Relationships do not end 
there. A comparison of the baptistery portal at Pomata (Fig. 9) with the 
main entrance at La Paz reveals a similar long vertical curving vine with flat 
leaves upon the pilasters at La Paz and upon the colonnettes at Pomata. The 
rows of rectangular leaves decorating the surface of the arch are also very 
much akin in both cases. A spiral motive runs vertically along the outer edges 
of all three doorways at La Paz (Fig. 12). Here we have another case of 
natural primitivism, for simple geometric patterns characterize the art of 
nearly all prehistoric and primitive peoples. Significantly enough, similar 
vertical panels flank the small exterior portal in the right transept of Santiago 
at Pomata. Another instance within the present geographic boundaries of 
Bolivia occurs in the high altar of gilded wood, an eighteenth-century mestizo 
work, in S. Francisco at Cochabamba (Fig. 13). 

Within the churches at La Paz and Pomata, the pendentives of the dome 
over the crossing are carved in identical fashion (Figs. 15, 16). A large urn 
supported by a human figure is surrounded by a complex pattern of long- 
stemmed plants filling the remaining architectural space. Similar pseudo- 
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classical urns appear in colonial textiles, presumably contemporary with the 
architecture. The long-stemmed palmettes or ferns are found even in keros 
of the late Incaic and early colonial periods.*? 

The interiors of Santiago at Pomata and S. Francisco at La Paz are very 
different, however. Decoration is restricted to rectangular panels upon the 
under side of the arches and upon the friezes in the latter case. At Pomata, 
on the contrary, a lavish overlay of ornament occurs everywhere: upon the 
cornices, the archivolts, and the splays of the windows, as well as upon the 
dome. The floor plans also are dissimilar. Santiago is a church of single nave 
with lateral chapels. S. Francisco has a basilican plan, and is barrel vaulted 
except for the aisles, where the vaults are domical. A very close relationship 
between the two buildings is, nonetheless, undeniable. Both are products of 
the same school and probably at least one stone carver worked on both monu- 
ments. 

Returning to the facade of S. Francisco (Fig. 11), we wish to point out 
other interesting decorative themes. The grotesque masks (Fig. 12) in frontal 
position upon the columns and friezes may owe something to European tra- 
dition, but they also suggest that such motives survived from pre-Columbian 
art. That is particularly true of the profile masks in the spandrels of the trefoil 
arch. Mask heads, which are unmistakably Indian in feature, are particularly 
striking upon a church in the region of Potosi.** 

The half-length figures turning into leaves at the waist which appear in 
the second story at La Paz are ultimately of Italian Renaissance origin. They 
are placed here in a stylized and primitive fashion in strict frontality. These 
figures are eminently characteristic of mestizo art everywhere. Colonial tex- 
tiles of the mestizo type (Fig. 18) afford numerous examples of them. They 
also decorate the brackets of wood sculptures of Hispanic-European style, 
such as the pulpit within the church of S. Francisco, the pulpits of La Merced 
and S. Francisco at Sucre, and numerous pulpits and choir stalls in Peru.*® 

The single tower on the right front of S. Francisco was incomplete up to 
the time of the addition of an ugly second story and pointed top in 1895. 
The result is so unfortunate that we can only hope that it some day will be 
removed. 

The one other church in La Paz with a mestizo facade is S. Domingo (Fig. 
14), for the date of which we have no evidence. The mid-eighteenth century 
is virtually assured, nevertheless, since other similar works of the local school, 
S. Francisco, the Casa Villaverde, and the Casa Diez de Medina, originated in 
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that period. The sculpture of S$. Domingo is interesting, but the poorest of the 
four. The carving is drier and the designs less skillfully thought out. A trefoil 
arch provides the main doorway, and a single window above it opens into the 
elevated choir. The facade stands within a shallow round-arched recess, a 
feature previously recorded. Large bunches of eucharistic grapes embellish 
the columns of the first story. Above, the chief decorative motive is the curious 
large tulip-shaped object, sliced vertically and filled with seeds. Usually inter- 
preted as a pomegranate, it is popular in mestizo art, as witness the churches 
of Arequipa (La Compafiia, S$. Marta) and colonial textiles. The acanthus 
crown about the lower part of the shaft first met with favor in La Compafiia 
and La Merced in Cuzco, and in numerous retables of the seventeenth century 
there. Thence it passed to the south through Arequipa, Juli, etc., and on to 
La Paz. 

The present writer is convinced that the mestizo style is one of the most 
interesting and most original aspects of Hispano-American culture, Primitiv- 
ism has become a cult in the twentieth century. Hence we of today are con- 
ditioned to the proper and perhaps exaggerated evaluation of this type of art. 
Nonetheless, the writer believes that the present high esteem in which people 
have come to hold Hispano-mestizo art is fully deserved. The style in South 
America as we have seen, extends from Arequipa in southern Peru, through 
the region of Lake Titicaca (Puno, Juli, Pomata, Zepita) and down to La Paz 
and Potosi in Bolivia. In these areas, the population was predominately pure 
Indian, and the Indian seems to have been the designer and executant of these 
monuments. 

Colonial textiles (Fig. 18) involve the same decorative motives and the 
same stylized primitive type of composition as the architectural sculpture. The 
writer believes that the production of colonial textiles of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries should be localized in the mestizo regions in the main. 
The stylized rosettes, placed in a frontai position with an intertwining stem 
linking them together, are common to both textiles and architectural sculpture. 
Generally, flat textile patterns characterize the sculpture under discussion. 
Numerous decorative themes are common to both media: the half-length 
figures turning into leaves at the waists, various vine and leaf patterns, the 
profile pomegranates, birds, serpent heads, etc. As in nearly all primitive art, 
objects are presented either in profile or in full face. Pre-Columbian dyes and 
methods of weaving are fused with the Spanish. The decorative repertory in 
both textiles and sculptured ornament is largely European of the seventeenth 
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and eighteenth centuries interspersed with occasional pre-Columbian sur- 
vivals. Earlier textiles of the sixteenth century include many more indigenous 
patterns. In Mexico some native influence is found in subordinate architec- 
tural details and ornament even in the sixteenth century.*® We have no sur- 
viving evidence of such phenomena in Bolivia and Peru. Native influence in 
religious architecture plays no significant part until the second half of the 
seventeenth century, for reasons already explained. 

The writer wishes to call attention to a pair of fine colonial rugs, still lying 
in front of the transept altars of S. Miguel at Sucre (Fig. 19). They are badly 
worn and torn, but have escaped the bonfire, the fate of most works of this 
type. They measure approximately 1.55 by 3.70 meters each. The patterns in 
red and yellow stand against a blue ground. The border, only one side of which 
is preserved in the rug photographed by the author, has a red ground with 
patterns in green, blue, and yellow. These rugs are superb examples of folk 
art, in this instance Hispano-mestizo. 

Another colonial rug recently acquired by the Brooklyn Museum has been 
published by Mrs. Natalie Zimmern.*? It is said to have belonged originally 
to the Jesuit church at Arequipa in southern Peru. The writer finds the coinci- 
dence interesting, and nothing more than interesting, that S. Miguel at Sucre 
was also a Jesuit church until the expulsion of the order from Spanish lands 
in 1767. Mrs. Zimmern demonstrates the dependence of the rug upon Hispano- 
Moresque techniques of weaving, and makes numerous other very valuable 
observations upon technical matters. Mudéjar influence in the colonial archi- 
tecture of Bolivia and Peru is also constant and extensive. The writer believes 
that the rug now in Brooklyn and those in S. Miguel at Sucre both obviously 
came from the mestizo region and that the latter is slightly later in date, that is, 
circa 1700-1725. 

At this point the remarkable colonial writing-desks, chests, and boxes of 
inlaid wood should be mentioned as other important works in the mestizo 
style. We reproduce a photograph of a desk in the Arafia collection at Sucre 
(Fig. 17). Another extraordinarily beautiful piece belongs to the Brooklyn 
Museum.*? Architectural decoration, textiles, and furniture have much in 
common in their flat linear patterns. They vary considerably, of course, because 
of the wide differences of the three media and because of the diverse artistic 
traditions which lie behind each of these media. Nonetheless, all were pro- 
duced, it seems to this writer, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in 
southern Peru and Bolivia. 
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Provenience of objects, now in museums, is almost impossible to establish. 
This type of furniture, so far as we know, is concentrated in the private collec- 
tions of Bolivia. The examples, now in the museum of Rosario, Argentina, 
were purchased by Sr. Angel Guido in Upper Peru (Bolivia). Students of 
Bolivian art generally assume that they were manufactured in the tropical 
regions of Mojos.** The writer saw one large and splendid wardrobe chest in 
the Frias de Santa Cruz Collection at Sucre which came from the Mojos, an 
inscribed and dated work (1717) of Fray Fernando de Arroyo, made in Beni 
la Concepcidn. The inlays are of jacaranda and mother-of-pearl, but the designs 
in this case are not in the mestizo style. More study of this subject is needed, 
especially a consideration of technical matters, such as the woods employed. 

Finally, the writer wishes to repeat that mestizo architecture, textiles, and 
inlaid furniture constitute a homogeneous art. Many tropical themes are 
common to all, for example: monkeys, tropical birds, and tropical fruits. Yet 
the architecture is located, not in the tropics but in the Andean region. Textiles 
may have been one of the chief means for the dissemination of mestizo orna- 
ment throughout the a/tiplano. Most students agree that in the Middle Ages, 
illuminated manuscripts also acted as carriers of ornament and iconography. 
Later they were supplanted in Europe by prints and engravings, many of which 
were intended for the specific purpose of providing models for painters, 


sculptors, and architects. Drawings of ornament as well as textiles must have 
circulated among the mestizo artists of the central Andes during the fabulous 
colonial age. ** 
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NOTES ON THE EARLY WORKS 
OF DONATELLO By W.R. Vaeewrrnee 


I 


the statuettes on the Porta della Mandorla (Fig. 1) on the Florentine 

Cathedral if it did not concern the early development of so great a 
genius as Donatello. The most recent criticism’ seems to have settled on the 
opinion that the statuette on the right is by Nanni di Banco, that on the left by 
Donatello. In my studies? I came to the opposite conclusion, giving the right 
hand one to Donatello, the left to a minor transitional master of about 1390, 
and expressing the opinion that a statuette of a prophet in the museum 
Jacquemart-André, Paris, originally formed the companion piece to the right 
hand statuette on the Porta. 

I believe I proved that the left statuette (Fig. 3) represents an Angel of the 
Annunciation and not a prophet. It must have been a replacement at some 
time or other for the original statuette by Donatello, if we are to believe the 
documents: the order he received in 1406 was for two prophets on the Porta. 
This point seems to have been accepted, at least by Paolo Vaccerino in his new 
sumptuous book on Nanni di Banco. If the statuette represents an Angel, it 
cannot possibly be the prophet commissioned of Donatello. And if the com- 
panion piece is by Nanni di Banco, as my opponents believe, it would mean 
that Donatello did not execute either of the two statuettes—which contradicts 
the documents, Vaccerino seems inclined to believe that the misteriosi docu- 
ments do not refer to these two statuettes at all; he thinks that we cannot deduce 
anything definite from them. 

It is true that some minor details in the documents can be interpreted in a 
different manner; and it is more than likely that some documents have been 
lost. But it seems most unlikely that there should now be no trace of the 
statuettes ordered from Donatello, while all those by other sculptors men- 
tioned in the documents are still there. Let us consider the alternatives. We can 
eliminate the possibility that Donatello’s work was placed elsewhere. Since 
the possible positions for statues on the Porta della Mandorla had been filled 
by works of earlier sculptors whom we know (with the exception of one at 
the top of the tympanum which Ciuffagni was later commissioned to fill) ,* 
the two statuettes on which Donatello worked after 1406 must have been for 


ik would be hardly worthwhile to return once more to the attribution of 
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the positions where we are now looking for them. There seems also little like- 
lihood that the seventeen year old Nanni di Banco* (who is not mentioned at 
all in the documents referring to these statuettes) would have been substi- 
tuted for Donatello, four years his elder and just beginning his successful 
career as a master of cathedral sculpture. 

Let us first study once more the Angel of the Annunciation (to the left) 
which, although everyone agrees is inferior to the figure at the right, now 
generally is given to Donatello—as if he was an artist of lesser stature than 
Nanni di Banco, to whom the right hand figure is attributed. It suggests itself 
that the Angel may have belonged to the Annunciation group which once 
stood nearby in the lunette of the Porta, but had to be removed when Domenico 
and Davide Ghirlandaio executed the mosaic of the same subject on that spot 
in 1490. These statuettes of the Annunciation ate mentioned twice in the 
documents: in 1409 and 1414 (Poggi, 371, 372). From the first we learn that 
the commissioners wanted to place in the lunette the Annunciation group from 
the altar of the Trinity inside the Cathedral. The second document repeats 
the same request (which for some reason had been overlooked) in a firmer 
tone, mentioning at the same time that the group was originally made for the 
lunette, had afterward been transferred to the altar of the Trinity and that it 
should be taken back to the place where it belonged.*® 

Dr. Planiscig® had good reason to identify the group mentioned in these 
documents with the famous small marble group in the Cathedral Museum (Fig. 
2). A. Venturi* connected the latter with an order for an Annunciation given 
to Jacopo di Piero Guidi in 1388 and 1389. This does not seem very likely. The 
fine, although somewhat dry, group in the Cathedral Museum, with its classical 
tendencies, cannot be dated as early as 1388, nor does it resemble the works of 
Jacopo di Piero, whose style we know from his sculptures on the Loggia dei 
Lanzi (Figs. 4 and 5) and the Angels he executed for the series on the Cathe- 
dral facgade.* This group is certainly nearer to 1400-1410 than to 1390; and 
although the attribution to Nanni di Banco is not convincing, it is nearer to 
his period than to that of Jacopo di Piero (mentioned in the documents from 
1379-1405). It was at one time attributed by H. Kauffmann to Giovanni 
d’Ambrogio (active from 1384-1418), whose reliefs of Prudence and Justice 
on the Loggia dei Lanzi are somewhat related to the Annunciation group, 
although they are earlier in date. It seems almost unlikely that this group, which 
shows little signs of exposure to the weather, should have been made for the 
lunette. It is executed with great care in every detail and on every side, with a 
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Fig. 1. Porta della Mandorla 
Florence, Cathedral 


Fig. 2. GIOVANNI D'AMBROGIO (?), Annunciation 
Florence, Museo del Opera del Duomo 





Fig. 4. JACOPO Di PIERO GuIDI, Hope 
Florence, Loggia dei Lanzi 


Fig. 3. Here attributed to JACOPO DI PIERO GUIDI, Fig. 5 JACOPO DI PIERO GUIDI, Fasth 


5 
Angel, Florence, Cathedral, Porta della Mandorla Florence, Loggia dei Lanzi 





fine surface treatment such as one would expect on a group intended for an 
altar but not for a lunette at a considerable height that would demand a broad 
style and a relief treatment, even if the figures were executed in the round. 

Whatever may have been the reason for the careful execution, one can well 
understand that the church dignitaries wished to keep it on their altar as long 
as possible. But the Cathedral commission insisted on having it returned to 
the lunette, as it was better in quality than the Annunciation which had been 
standing there for more than ten years. This is the one, I believe, which was 
ordered from Jacopo di Piero in 1388 to 1389 and to which the Angel, now 
on the left of the Porta and ascribed to Donatello, belonged (Fig. 3). 

The fact that this group was placed against a plain background would ex- 
plain the unfinished treatment of the Angel’s feet which would have been un- 
pleasantly noticeable in a figure intended to stand on a pinnacle, When it was 
placed on the empty pedestal, opposite the Prophet statuette which we give to 
Donatello, its maker had been dead a long time and could not be disturbed at 
seeing one of his statuettes used in a place for which it was not made, while the 
Madonna Annunciate was placed in storage. The height of the Angel is the 
same as that of the Prophet. After the molding behind the Angel had been 
cut out and the figure turned to face forward instead of sideways, it could fill 
out the empty spot on the Porta, opposite the Prophet, without being too 
noticeable from below. 

I believe a comparison with the figures of Faith and Hope on the Loggia dei 
Lanzi by Jacopo di Piero Guidi (Figs. 4 and 5) shows that the attribution of 
the left statuette on the Porta della Mandorla is plausible if we consider the 
somewhat distorted face of the statuette of the Porta due to the low angle from 
which the photograph was taken. We find the same short proportions of the 
heavy figures, with their morose expressions, and similar folds of sleeves and 
mantles. The whole question is, however, of no great importance. The artist 
of the Angel as well as the one who executed the reliefs on the Loggia dei 
Lanzi is a minor one of the earlier transitional school. 

How did it happen—is our next question—that, if we accept the supposition 
that the statuette of the Prophet on the right is by Donatello, he executed only 
one figure instead of the two? Or if he executed a second one, why was it never 
put in place and the space left empty? 

Planiscig is probably right in saying that the payment in the document of 
February 17, 1408, refers only to one statuette. Donatello received 16 florins 
for a statuette 11/, bracci high (or, as it says in a repeated receipt 114 bracci 
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high—the difference in size is obviously a clerical error). Of this amount 10 
florins had been paid in advance (this amount is mentioned in the document 
of November 23, 1406) ; he received now the balance, that is 6 florins. On the 
other hand it cannot be denied that the first document of November 23, 1406, 
says quite clearly that Donatello had to make two statuettes (or at least more 
than one): “Donato . . . qui fecit (facit?) profetas marmoris pro ponendo 
ad et seu super portam ecclesie. . .””® 

Vaccerino has contributed considerably to the solution of the problem by 
making new photographs and giving the cerrect measurements of the right 
statuette which no one had measured before. It measures 1.23 cent. which 
means that it could not well be the statuette measuring only 11/, or 114 bracci 
(77 or 87 cent.),*° for which Donatello received the payment in February, 
1408. The contract Donatello made with the Commissioners of the Cathedral, 
probably shortly before November, 1406, is lost but there can be hardly any 
doubt that it mentioned the size of the figures as it was done in other contracts, 
such as that with Nanni di Banco for his Isaiah where the size of the statue is 
given exactly as 3 bracci and 1/,—and this agrees with the size given in the last 
receipt (February 17, 1408). In such receipts the conditions of the contract are 
usually repeated verbatim in the final settlement. It is unlikely that Donatello 
would have deviated from his contract in regard to the size of his statuette, 
especially as this was his first order for the Cathedral and his work was a test 
for future connections with the Opera del Duomo. 

Now it happens that the statuette of a prophet in the Musée Jacquemart- 
André, Paris, which I believe to be by Donatello, fits very well the size of 
the statuettes ordered from the artist for the Porta della Mandorla (it meas- 
ures 85 cent.). This is hardly accidental and should speak in favor of my 
attribution. It would be difficult to find another statuette of just this size 
which otherwise accords so well with the documents and which looks besides 
in every way so like a pendant to the statuette on the right, although that is 
of different size. 

There is an obvious reason why it was not'put in its place. It was found 
to be too small for the height. It was taken down, never used—which explains 
its excellent preservation—and Donatello was asked to make the other statu- 
ette one third larger. After he had finished the second one, which fitted per- 
fectly in its place, he probably was neither willing nor had time to do the 
first one over. It was, after all, not his fault that the first measurements given 
him were wrong. The place intended for the first statuette was therefore 
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left empty until the early group of the Annunciation in the lunette was found 
to be superfluous and taken down. 

It may be objected that the Cathedral commission would have known better 
than to give wrong measurements for the statuettes. But such mistakes in 
calculation happened not infrequently on buildings at that time, and espe- 
cially on one of such unusual proportions as the Florentine Cathedral. Dona- 
tello had more than one unpleasant experience in this respect with the Cathe- 
dral commission. Immediately after he had finished the first statuettes of the 
Prophets, he received an order for the David (now in the Bargello) and 
again the measurements given to him were quite wrong. The architects did 
not use dummies, as they do nowadays to try out the size of statues at a certain 
height, but strange to say, gave very specific orders without knowing how the 
height would affect the appearance. The David was meant to be placed on 
one of the pedestals near the cupola. When the statue was finished, it was 
raised with great difficulty and considerable expense to the high position.™* 
It turned out to be too small. It was soon taken down and Donatello received 
an order for a statue of much larger size which he executed in terracotta 
(the Joshua, later lost). The David wandered into storage, and only after 
Donatello’s reputation had increased was it taken out and moved into the 
Palazzo Vecchio, The same happened to Nanni di Banco with his Isaiah. 

If the Prophet still standing on the Porta della Mandorla was executed 
by Donatello after a previous one had been found unfit for its place, the order 
for it should be recorded in the documents. I believe the payments for such 
a commission can be found among the documents referring to Donatello 
in the year 1409. 

The David in the Bargello (Fig. 6) was executed between February 20, 
1408, and June 13, 1409. From the last payment we learn that Donatello re- 
ceived for it 100 florins (Nanni di Banco received for the companion piece 
95 florins). Of these, 64 florins had been paid to him in advance; he received, 
therefore, 36 florins in addition, to make the total (see Appendix). 

The next important work he completed for the Cathedral was the more 
than life-size terracotta figure of Joshua to replace the David after this was 
found to be too small. For the Joshua he received on completion 128 florins, 
August 12, 1412. In tracing back the advance payments for this statue we 
find that they amount to ro florins each on October 19 and December 24, 
1411, and to 50 florins each on July 27 and August 12, 1412. This, it is true, 
amounts only to 120 florins. But it is likely that Donatello received an ad- 
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vance payment of 1o florins for the statue as early as November, 1409. In 
any case on November 13 and 18, 1409, he received two payments which 
we cannot account for, one for 30, the other for 20 florins. 

I believe that these refer to the second statuette of a Prophet for the Porta 
della Mandorla, although it is possible that the work for still another small 
figure was included in it. In both documents it is mentioned that the pay- 
ments are made for more than one marble figure (pro parte solutionis plurium 
figurarum marmorearum), and the second statuette of the Prophet could 
hardly have cost more than 20 or 30 florins, considering the fact that the first 
smaller one cost 16 florins. It should, also, be remembered that the Joshua 
could not be included in these payments as it was a terracotta, not a marble 
figure. If it comes to the title of statues, little mistakes are found frequently 
in the documents. For instance, we notice that the Joshua statue is twice called 
David the Prophet ( August 12, 1412, Poggi, 199) , which is quite understand- 
able since the statue it had to replace was made ad honorem David profeta 
(February 20, 1408, Poggi, 406). 

A slight confusion occurs also in the documents for the advance payments 
for St. John the Evangelist. This statue was ordered on December 19, 1408; the 
first advance payment is listed on August 12, 1412, “to be used for St. John 
and David the prophet” (Joshua). This advancement of 50 florins was, how- 
ever, used only for the Joshua. That Donatello did not work on the St. John 
at this time becomes clear, for we hear of the advance payments for the St. John 
in 1413 and 1415. They are four: April 18, 1413—30 fls.; February 21, 1415— 
15 fls.; May 10, 1415—20 fls.; June 3, 1415—15 fls. This amounts to roo fils. 
On October 8, 1415, in the final settlement Donatello’s statue is valued at 
160 fls.; he had received 100 fls. and 60 fls. were added to complete the total. 

We come, therefore to the following chronological order: First statuette 
of the Prophets for the Porta della Mandorla, November 23, 1406-February 
17, 1408; David of the Bargello, February 20, 1408-June 13, 1409; second 
statuette of the Prophets for the Porta, between November 13, 1409 and the 
middle of 1410; the Joshua, October 19, 1411-August, 1412; St. Mark, for Or 
San Michale, April, 1411-November, 1412; St. John the Evangelist, April 18, 
1413-October 8, 1415. 

The exact date of the completion of the second statuette is hypothetical, as 
the document of the final payment is missing. But it is likely that it occurred 
during the year 1410, for which no other work by Donatello can be traced. 
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II 


We come now to the stylistic problem. Everything hinges on the decision 
whether the statuette of the Prophet at the right of the Porta della Mandorla 
is by Donatello or by Nanni di Banco. I have for this reason placed a front and 
side view of the statuette next to a front and side view of a documented work 
by Nanni di Banco, his Isaiah, and one by Donatello, his David of the Bargello, 
both these sculptures having been ordered at the same time early in 1408. They 
are, therefore, almost contemporary with the statuette of the Prophet, whether 
this was executed in 1407 as Planiscig believes, or in 1409 as I tried to prove 
(Figs. 6-11). 

Let us first study the silhouettes of the three figures in front view. All three 
still have the Gothic S curve. But in the Prophet and the David the sculptor 
tries to break away from this convention by giving his figures a firmer hold on 
the ground and adding definite accents to the outline, that is, on elbows, wrists 
and fingers. Nanni’s statue is a typical example of the so-called international 
style, in which all straight lines are avoided and replaced by soft flowing, unin- 
terrupted curves. Hands and arms follow the curve of the whole figure, elbows 
and knees are hardly marked, the wrists and knuckles not accentuated. The 
statue seems to swing like a closely tied bow. It is characteristic that Albertini 
(1510), who saw the statue still standing on the facade of the Cathedral, be- 
lieving that it was a work by Donatello describes it as a statue of a young man 
che si pieghe (who stands in a bent position) . 

Into this curvature of Nanni’s figure also is drawn the heavy mantle which 
covers the chest, hip and legs. Underdress and mantle are not clearly separated; 
the folds of the heavy material are interlaced everywhere and end in flourishes. 
The lower part of the body is completely covered, leaving exposed only the 
large flat feet. The softness of swinging curves of the figure contrasts curiously 
with the strongly built body which appears to exist underneath this linear 
scheme. The figure is of the athletic type, the head is square, a téte carrée, 
with low angular forehead, big sensuous mouth and broad chin; the shoulders 
are wide, hands and feet enormous. 

On the other hand, the sculptor of both the Prophet and the David shows 
an endeavor to bring out the construction of the body underneath the drapery, 
to separate clearly the nude from the draped portions and the mantle from 
the underdress. This dress and the mantle are not a confused mass as in the 
Isaiah. The difference of material is indicated by representing the undergar- 
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ment almost without folds, while the mantle has large heavy diagonal ones. 
An essential point—and speaking for the daring of a young master at this 
period—is the nakedness of the whole left leg in both the David and the 
Prophet, while this side of the figure is covered over with heavy vertical folds 
on the Isaiah. The artist of the statuette is, also, not afraid of replacing a 
Gothic curve by a perfectly straight line in the diagonal from the left hand 
down to the right foot of the Prophet (better seen in the front view of the 
statuette reproduced in Planiscig’s Nanni di Banco, pls. 2 and 3). 

The folds of the Prophet’s mantle which falls over the right leg, leaving 
large empty areas between sharp ridges of curved lines, are so similar to those 
of the David that they alone would speak for the same hand. The disposition of 
Isaiah's mantle shows an entirely different conception. 

The master of the two statues, the David and the small Prophet, knows how 
to give a strong forward and backward movement to his figures, while Nanni 
insists on keeping his fine linear pattern in the front relief. In the David the 
lower section is given greater depth by placing the head of Goliath at the feet 
of the young hero; above, by placing the right arm forward of the right leg, 
not, as in the case of the Isaiah, almost parallel to the body. The left arm does 
not follow a single direction, as does that of the Isaiah, but changes the direc- 
tion three times, stressing movement to the side as well as toward the depth. 
Similarly the left arm of the Prophet statuette bends at a right angle from back 
to front, increasing the depth movement which is lacking in the loosely curved 
arms of the Isaiah. - ~~ 

The side views (Figs. 9-11) show that a twisting turn is given to the figures 
of the Prophet and the David, increasing the movement forward toward the 
center: in the David by placing the right arm to the fore; in the Prophet by 
bringing the center section forward so that the silhouette from neck to feet is 
that of a flat triangle. In the profile view of the Isaiah the upper and lower 
part fall apart badly (as Vaccerino also noticed), while the two other figures 
show a continuous rhythmic movement from top to bottom. 

We mention finally a few donatellesque details which can be found in the 
statuette of the Prophet and the David, but not in the Isaiah. The hair is some- 
what difficult to compare, as David is crowned with a wreath; but the profile 
view of the David shows that the hair is similar in style to the statuette and to 
other early works of Donatello: that is, the curls come forward above the ears 
in fine, flamelike waves, and are raised in a sort of countermovement in the 
center of the forehead. This motif is developed by Donatello in the St. George 
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14, NANNI DI BANCO, One of the Coronati (detail ) 
Florence, Or San Michele 
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and other works of his advanced period, which have usually a raised bunch of 
hair in the middle of the forehead. It is true, we find it also in some of the 
Angels of Nanni’s last work: the superb relief of the lunette of the Porta 
della Mandorla which is rightly praised by Planiscig and Vaccerino. But it is 
difficult to imagine that Nanni could have accomplished such an outstanding 
performance without Donatello’s example. In any case, in all his earlier works 
and also in most of the figures of his last relief Nanni’s statues have a hair 
arrangement quite his own, as we see it in the Isaiah: that is, bristly, wiry curls, 
cut short, surround the head evenly as a heavy frame which fits well the bulbous 
faces of his athletic types. 

Another characteristic of Donatello’s style is the attitude of the hands and 
the form of the fingers in the statuette of the Prophet. The close similarity 
between the right hand of the David and that of the Prophet is obvious enough, 
but the similar attitude of both left hands with their long thin fingers is still 
more apparent if we imagine the broken third finger of the Prophet restored. 
The fingers have, then, the same position as those of the David, the second and 
third being placed flat against the body while the last two are turned in. This 
position of the fingers appears more than once in Donatello’s later statues, for 
instance in the Martelli David and the Zuccone, but never, as far as I can see, 
in Nanni’s work. 

Finally, a third motif is common to the David and the Prophet, of letting the 
naked toes of the forward foot appear under the hanging mantle. This detail 
can be found in other early works of Donatello, in the St. Mark and St. John 
the Evangelist, and later in some of the Prophets of the Campanile. 

The formal elements, therefore, speak very much in favor of an attribution 
of the statuette of the Prophet to Donatello. They point toward the period of 
the David, and the date directly after its completion which we accepted, in 
accordance with the documents, goes well with the fact that the statuette with 
its straightforward position seems slightly more advanced. On the other hand, 
if we consider it a work by Nanni, it would mean that the Isaiah is a year or two 
later than the statuette, which seems quite impossible. How could an artist 
who appears so progressive in the statuette go back to the conventional inter- 
national style of the Isaiah? 

It can frequently be observed in the development of great masters that they 
return years after to problems which once occupied them. The first statue 
which Donatello made for the Campanile, that of St. John the Baptist (Fig. 
12) begun in 1415, five years after the statuette of the Prophet and the David, 
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is, from a formal point of view an exact continuation of the two earlier figures, 
and especially of the statuette.’? Corresponding to Donatello’s development, 
the position of St. John is more solidly grounded, and the folds of the drapery 
begin to show that restless broken-up character which will be typical of 
Donatello’s style in the twenties, but a great similarity is apparent in.the pose 
of the figure and the attitude of arms and feet. The feet are placed apart, the 
left leg being naked as far above the knee as in the earlier statues. The mantle 
is likewise supported by the left arm and falls diagonally across to the right 
foot, leaving the toes visible. The arms are placed as in the statuette, the right 
hanging down, the left placed near the belt, with the forefinger of this hand 
pointing sideways. We thus have a clear filiation of three statues by Donatello, 
into which Nanni’s entirely different conception does not fit at all. 

But more important than all stylistic criteria is the spirit in the works of 
Donatello and Nanni di Banco, which makes it certain that the statuette of the 
Prophet is Donatello’s. A characteristic of the genius who combines a remark- 
able intuition with a superior intelligence is his ability to express in each of 
his figures an astonishing variety of different traits, producing types of a 
subtlety which nature creates only in exceptional cases. We become better 
aware of the difference between Donatello’s and Nanni di Banco’s minds if we 
compare heads from statues of their mature period, the St. George (Fig. 13) 
and one of the four Coronati by Nanni (Fig. 14). The face of St. George shows 
a combination of many different qualities: courage and pride; grace and 
sensibility; youthfulness and intelligence. Nanni’s face is heavy and stolid, soft 
and brainless, although the forms are modeled to perfection in the round and 
executed with great precision in detail. A more important position has rightly 
been given recently to Nanni di Banco as one of the leaders of the coming 
Renaissance, albeit he was himself undoubtedly led by a greater. He is a most 
able, early developed and fascinating master, but he is not a genius. The 
Prophet is imbued with qualities which needed the ability of a young genius 
like Donatello to express: grace, naiveté, archness and a fine and charming 
self-assurance. 





APPENDIX 


Giovanni Poggi, in his fundamental publication (1/ Duomo d’Firenze, 1909), atranged the 
documents referring to the sculptural decoration of the Florentine Cathedral in accordance with 
the work done on the different parts of the building, that is, the facade, the Campanile, the 
Portals, the Cupola, etc. While this has many obvious advantages for the student, it breaks up the 
chronological order of Donatello’s works, in addition to the objection that it is not always easy to 
determine to which of the different sections of the Cathedral the documents refer. As a result, 
this chronological order, which can be established to a fairly exact degree, has been somewhat 
confused in most books on Donatello. One of the documents has been mistakenly printed twice 
in different sections: Poggi, 174 and 410. Dr. H. Kauffmann, who has written the book on 
Donatello in recent times, is the only one who observed that there is a lacuna in Donatello’s 
activity after 1409 (p. 198), yet, while it is true that Donatello’s name is not mentioned in the 
documents of 1410, we can reconstruct his activity from the documents of the preceding and the 
following year. 

I have excerpted in the following all documents referring to Donatello from 1406 to 1415, 
arranging them chronologically and filling in all the advance payments made to him for work 
by the Opera del Duomo. By adding these advance payments and comparing them with the totals 
paid for the completed work—a simple method often overlooked by the students—we receive a 
clear idea of Donatello’s activity in this period. For while the documents are sometimes ambiguous 
in describing the objects to which they refer, we may be certain that the financial secretary of the 
age took good care to be correct in his record of payments made to sculptors for their work. 

e process of paying a sculptor for his work usually took the following course: in the contract 
the price to be paid for the completed work was probably set up in a general way. At the start, 
and while the work was in progress, small sums were handed over to the artist according to his 
needs. At last, when the statue was finished, it was valued by a commission and after the part 
payments had been counted and deducted from the total, the rest was paid to the artist. 

We learn from this documented list of the work of Donatello from 1406 to 1415 that the 
artist was constantly occupied, frequently not only on one, but on two statues at a time. We should 
remember that in 1411 and 1412 Donatello was not only working for the Cathedral but on the 
statue of St. Mark for Or San Michele; the documents referring to this work are published by 
Gualandi, Memorie originale italiane, Bologna, 1840-45. His work on the Cathedral began as we 
have seen in 1406, that on the Campanile in 1415. Albertini (1510) and Vasari mention three 
statues executed by Donatello for the facade of the Cathedral. This is only partly correct, as has 
been proved by Lanij and Kauffmann: the Daniel mentioned by Vasari is the Isaiah by Nanni di 
Banco; the Poggio Bracciolini is mostly the work of Rosso with the exception of the head which 
is by Donatello (as Kauffmann has shown) ; only the sitting figure of St. Jobn the Evangelist was 
Donatello’s work. All three statues are now placed inside the Cathedral. 

1. First statuette of Prophet for Porta della Mandorla 
November 23, 1406-February 17, 1408 (Poggi, 362, 366) 
2. The David of the Bargello 
February 20, 1408-June 13, 1409 
Commissioned February 20, 1408 (Poggi, 406) 
Advance payments: 
(a) June 21, 1408 (Poggi, 407) 10 florins 
(b) September 11, 1408 (Poggi, 408) 15 florins 
(c) December 15, 1408 (Poggi, 409) 24 florins 
(d) March 27, 1409 (Poggi, 410) 15 florins 
64 florins 
The advance payments a—d are for unspecified “marble figures” but refer undoubtedly to 
the David statue. 
Payment for complete statue of David: 
June 13, 1409 (Poggi, 411), 100 florins. Of these 100 florins, 64 had been paid in advance, 
36 were paid on this date as last payment to Donatello. 
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3. Second statuette of Prophet for Porta della Mandorla 
Probably second part of 1409—middle of 1410 
Advance payments: 
(a) November 13, 1409 (Poggi, 177), 30 florins, mentions several marble figures on 
which D. worked (pro parte solutionis plurium figurarum marmorearum). 
(b) November 18, 1409 (Poggi, 178), 20 florins (pro parte solutionis ut supra). 
As the David of the Bargello was finished in June, 1409, and the terracotta Joshua appears in 
continuous advance payments from October 19, 1411-August 12, 1412, these payments amount- 
ing to 120 florins, that is in concordance with the final valuation of the statue (128 florins), 
we conclude that the payments of November 13 and 18, 1409, must refer to another marble statue 
of comparatively small size; as one payment amounts to 30, the other to 20 florins. Some amount 
has to be deducted from these 50 florins as we learn from the wording that more than one marble 
statue was involved in the payments (plarium figurarum marmorearum). 
4. Terracotta statue of Joshua, more than life-size 
Advance payments: 
(a) October 19, 1411 (Poggi, 194) 10 florins 
(b) December 24, 1411 (Poggi, 195) 10 florins 
(c) July 27, 1412 (Poggi, 419) 50 florins 
(specified as for Joshua) 
(d) August 12, 1412 (Poggi, 199) 50 florins 
(specified as for St. John and David-Joshua) 
120 florins 
(e) August 12, 1412 (Poggi, 420): the Joshua statue is valued at 128 florins and paid 
accordingly to Donatello. 
5. St. Mark for Or San Michele 
April, 1411-November, 1412, payments not known 
6. St. John the Evangelist 
Ordered: December 19, 1408 (Poggi, 172) 
First advance payment on August 12, 1412 (Poggi, 199) not used for work on St. John but 
for Joshua. Work begun in April, 1413. 
Advance payments: 
(a) April 18, 1413 (Poggi, 206) 30 florins 
(b) February 21, 1415 (Poggi, 211) 15 florins 
April 10, 1415 (Poggi, 215): the Cathedral commission threatens Dona- 
tello with afine’of 25 florins if he does not finish his work on the St. John 
statue. 
(c) May 10, 1415 (Poggi, 216) 20 florins 
(d) June 3, 1415 (Poggi, 218) 35 florins 
100 florins 
(e) October 8, 1415 (Poggi, 220): final settlement for St. John statue which is valued 
at 160 florins, of which 60 florins will be added to the advance payments amounting 
to 100 florins. 


* L. Planiscig, Nanni di Banco, 1946; idem, Donatello, 1947; G. Galassi, La scultura Florentina, 1949; P. Vac- 
cerino, Nanni di Banco, 1950; J. Pope-Hennessy, London Times Literary Supplemeut, April, 1951. 

® Studies on Italian Renaissance Sculptures, 1950, pp. 44-53; La Rivista d’ Arte, May, 1949, pp. 25-27. 

*In 1422 (G. Poggi, I] Duomo d’Firenze, 1909, Document No, 393), the order was rescinded and an earlier 
statue was taken from storage and placed in this position (Poggi, 395). 

* Nanni di Banco was born in 1390 according to Vaccerino, not about 1384 or even earlier as Planiscig and 
others believed; he was, therefore, younger than Donatello, and Vasari, who was said to be completely mistaken 
by those students who considered Nanni the master of Donatello, was probably not so far from the truth if he 
called him Donatello’s pupil. The document (Poggi, 364) which Planiscig connects with the right statue given 
by him to Nanni, is dated December 31, 1407. It refers to the payment of 16 florins for some unspecified work 
done by Antonio Banco and his son in connection with the decoration of the Porta della Mandorla. 
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* This point has been rightly stressed by V. Crispolti, Santa Maria del Fiore alla luce dei documenti, 1937, 
p. 295. 

* Nanni di Banco, p. 52, nos. 10-11. 

* Storia dell’ arte italiana, IV, 720. 

* H. Kauffmann, Jahrbuch der Kgl. preuss: Kunstsammlungen, XLVI (1926), 4. 

* Vaccerino points out that the document says “fecit’’ which would mean that Donatello had already finished 
the Prophet statuettes. I believe that we have here again one of the many clerical mistakes which we find in those 
documents; it should read “facit’” as we read very frequently in other documents of similar content; it would 
make no sense to speak in a receipt of an advance payment for works which are already finished. 

*® According to Vaccerino un braccio is 58 centimeters. 

** Poggi, 413. I do not agree with Dr. Kauffmann (p. 208) who related this document to the Isaiah of Nanni, 
as he finds the time between the last payment for the completed David (June 14, 1409) and the taking down 
of the statue from the roof (July 3, 1409) too short: trying out the statue in its place could not have taken 
more than a few days. 

** The early characteristics of St. John the Baptist have also been observed by A. G. Meyer, Donatello, 1908, 
p. 27, and H. Kauffmann (op. cit., p. 26), who calls him “ein jiingeres Nachbild des St. Georg und sogar noch 
ein Abkémmling eines der Propheten an der Porta della Mandorla.” 

N.B. Figure 10, photo Lanij; Figure 11, photo after Vaccerino; Figure 13, after Vaccerino, pl. 23; Figure 14, 


after Vaccerino, pl. 68. 








PAINTING IN AMERICA: 
THE HISTORIAN’S PROBLEM 
By E. P. RICHARDSON 


AINTING is both an art and a craft. It therefore shares both the unpre- 

dictable nature of the imagination and the social character of a skill or 

discipline which lives in human society and forms part of the institutions 
of organized life. It is one of the interests of American painting that one can 
see with the greatest distinctness these two related but separate factors at work 
in the formation of a new national tradition of art. 

The story of both the art and the craft of painting in America is part of the 
larger story of how Western civilization, after developing through a thousand 
years in Europe, spread in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to the 
Western shores of the Atlantic, took root there and developed in a new series 
of nations on the American continent. Since the American Revolution of 
1775-1782 the United States have been politically separated from Europe; 
but American culture has continued to live its own life within the greater life 
of the entire Western world, just as have the national cultures of Great Britain, 
France, Italy or any other of the Western nations. The problem for the his- 
torian of art is to trace the slow process of transferring one of the most sensitive, 
subtle and ideal skills of our civilization, the art of painting, to the New World 
and its growth in the life of the American nation. In that vast transfer of 
peoples talent sometimes outran the organized skill and flowered alone in the 
wilderness. Great qualities of art appear sometimes in painters with crude or 
homespun skills. Skill and perception, imagination and style, appear thus in 
strange and unexpected relations, which are most interesting to study and 
reflect upon. 

Drawing and painting have been practiced in America for the whole 450 
years since the New World first appeared in Western history. They accom- 
panied the first explorers. In the city of Genoa there is preserved a drawing 
long attributed to Columbus which was supposed to have been sent by 
Columbus himself from Seville in 1502. It appears to be, more accurately con- 
sidered, a Baroque allegorical sketch; no authentic drawings by Columbus 
are in existence. Yet he had the reputation of being a good draughtsman, and 
it is not unlikely that he made drawings of things seen on his voyages of 
discovery. Other exploring expeditions were accompanied by a trained artist. 
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A painter, Rodrigo de Cifuentes, accompanied Cortez on his expedition into 
Honduras in 1525. Jacques Le Moyne de Morgues, a French artist, came to 
Florida about 1564 with the Huguenot expedition under Laudonniére. John 
White, a draughtsman of exceptional interest, came to Virginia with Raleigh's 
first colony in 1585 and returned to America in 1587 and 1590. Other explorers, 
although without professional training, made drawings to illustrate their 
reports of the vast, wild continent, its coasts, its safe harbors, its novel men 
and beasts and plants. The craft, or skill, of drawing and painting thus came 
along with the first Europeans to set foot on these shores. As permanent settle- 
ments were made, artists are found at work here well within the lifetime of 
the first settlers. The history of American painting from this point has to do 
with the establishment of a skill, first and then the slow unfolding of the imagi- 
native and contemplative life of the mind that found its outlet in that skill. 
The first artists, like the other first settlers in America, were colonials. They 
did not come here to start something new but to transplant as much as possible 
of the old life that was dear to them. As the arts were naturalized in America, 
they were modified by novel conditions and eventually by the rise of men 
with independent imaginative powers. But one must keep in mind not only 
these gifted individuals, but also the life that the craft of painting led in a 
wild new country, the slow establishment of it as a skilled profession and the 
rise of its institutions—-schools of painting, collections of pictures, journals of 
art criticism, the way in which its products were bought and sold—if we are to 
see the full interest of its story. In America these things are not the result of a 
long, slow, traditional process whose origins are lost or forgotten. Each is the 
result of an act of will and represents the conscious decision of an individual, 
or a group of people, to create something where nothing was before. All the 
steps of the change from the wilderness and the life of Stone Age man to the 
complex civilization of the twentieth century are taken in historic times, 
fully visible and recorded, a willed rather than an unconscious or intuitive 
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Painting is both an imaginative language and a craft. Only in recent times 
have these two elements been distinguished within the term art, which origi- 
nally meant any disciplined skill. The Art of the wool workers was as respected 
a body in medieval Florence as the Art of the goldsmiths, to which the painters 
belonged; and Dante used art almost as a synonym for industry. The character 
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of painting as an imaginative language has been realized in the theory of art 
only of the last century or two. Modern criticism, in its pride at this discovery, 
has tended to underestimate the importance and the life-giving quality of the 
craft in painting. The ignorance of the theoretician has received support from 
the industrial revolution, which swept away the crafts of the engraver and 
very nearly those of the illustrator, the decorative painter and designer, and 
the portrait painter, a disaster which modern theorists accept complacently as 
a good thing and a confirmation of their view that art exists without relation 
to anything but the artist’s self-consciousness. Only the hard-working scien- 
tists, too busy to keep up with esthetic theories and well aware that the human 
eye and hand can do what the camera cannot (as the camera can do what the 
hand cannot), continued as a matter of course to use the crafts of the scientific 
draughtsman and artist. 

Before the separation of the artist from the craftsman, which occurred as a 
gradual change between the Renaissance and the nineteenth century, stretches 
“the undisturbed, innocent, somnambulatory production” (to use Goethe's 
phrase) of ages when the artist worked undisturbed by the worship of his own 
genius or by the critics’ curiosity to peer into his psyche. Art was intended for 
use or delight, no more. One has only to look at the achievements of those 
ages to be aware that esthetic self-consciousness is not the all-in-all of art, 
nor an entirely unmixed good. Perhaps, so far as painting is concerned, the 
greatness of the period from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century rose 
partly from the happy balance of the craft and the imaginative elements in its 
organization. 

As a craft, painting lives the life natural to any disciplined professional skill 
in human society. Some of the elements which a historian of American painting 
must try to trace are the creation of standards of competence, the training of 
recruits, the manner in which it offers its skilled products to society, and the 
tasks which society asks its practitioners to perform. The story of painting in 
America is not simply one of the individual talents of men of genius. It is also 
a story of how the difficult and subtle skills of the painters craft were trans- 
planted from Europe to America and how a well-trained, self-sustaining body 
of artists, with all the institutions of an active artistic life, was created here. 
It includes the struggle of artists to create a high professional level of skill, 
the gradual establishment of academies and art schools, the rise of public 
exhibitions, museums of art, art dealers, and the journalism of art by which 
reputation and commercial success is supported. One of the factors which has 
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most strongly affected American painting has been the absence of a strong, 
indigenous technical tradition. 

The rise of the institutions of an organized artistic life was slow. Although 
there were painters resident here from early in the seventeenth century, the 
first academies to train artists came in the early nineteenth century. There were 
no public exhibitions of art before the early nineteenth century and the de- 
velopment of the present system of museums to show the great achievements 
of art, public exhibitions and art dealers’ galleries, reached its full develop- 
ment only in the twentieth century. The first serious periodicals devoted to 
the criticism and interpretation of the arts came in the 1850's. 

Whatever else it was, American painting during most of its history was not 
a highly schooled art. Perhaps that is why we have subsequently tended some- 
what to overvalue technical assurance. The training of artists was quite hap- 
hazard until recent years. Some artists studied abroad, some learned their craft 
as apprentices to older men. Most were self-taught with such aid as they could 
gain from studying engravings or the few pictures available to them. The 
artists born in the back country or on frontier farms, remote from even these 
sources of knowledge, learned their skills late and under great difficulties. The 
establishment of the first academies, the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts at Philadelphia in 1805 and the National Academy of Design at New 
York in 1826, introduced the characteristic modern institution for training 
artists that had already taken the place of the old apprentice system in Europe. 
Opportunities for formal study gradually improved thereafter. But it was not 
until Thomas Eakins returned from abroad in 1870 to revolutionize the art 
school of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, and the founding of 
the Art Students League (1875) and the school of Cooper Union (1877) 
in New York that art schools in the modern sense could be said to exist. 

The artist must have some relationship with the public. At best he can 
supply one of the serious emotional wants of society; at the very least he must 
have a way to show his productions to possible purchasers. The first European- 
trained professionals, Justus Engelhardt Kuhn and John Smibert, irtroduced 
the eighteenth century artists’ method of having a gallery of their own work 
as an anteroom to their painting rooms and as an exhibition of their work to 
the visitor. Smibert’s gallery and painting room in Boston remained intact for 
more than a generation after his death and served as a sort of school to the 
young artists of Boston. This was the artist's only way of bringing his wares 
to the attention of the public, until the nineteenth century, when the first 
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annual public exhibitions were established — in Philadelphia in 1806, in 
Boston in 1827, in New York in 1828. 

Attempts had been made to organize academies and exhibitions still earlier. 
The Chevalier Alexandre Marie Quesnay de Beaurepaire attempted to form 
an academy for the fine arts, languages and sciences in Richmond, Virginia, 
which got so far as to erect a building in 1786. Charles Willson Peale organ- 
ized a Columbianum Society which held an exhibition in Philadelphia in 
1795 but broke up after this one success. The American Academy of Fine 
Arts, first projected in New York City in 1802 and chartered in 1808, was 
actually more of a museum than an academy; but it allowed the Society of 
Artists to héld exhibitions in its galleries from 1816 onward. The first stable 
and successful exhibitions were, however, those held by the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts (from 1811 until the present), the Boston Athen- 
aeum (from 1827 to the organization of the Museum of Fine Arts in 1870) 
and that of the National Academy of Design, first held in 1828. 

Two of the characteristic modern institutions which replaced the older 
craft and workshop system—the art school and the annual exhibition—were 
thus established early in the nineteenth century. The other two, the art museum 
and the art dealer’s gallery (which has now become the chief outlet for the 
painter's work) came later. The predecessor of the art dealer was the print 
seller who imported European engravings—a business which goes back at 
least to Smibert’s time in Boston—and showed pictures as occasion offered. 
The forerunner of the art museum was the Athenaeum, in which a library was 
combined with exhibitions of art and other cultural activities. It was not until 
after the Civil War that the art dealer and the art museum developed identities 
of their own and both reached their full development only in the twentieth 
century. 

In the 1930’s the Federal Government entered the patronage of art for a 
time on a national scale with the WPA relief program and the Treasury de- 
partment’s program of decoration of the public buildings under its super- 
vision; but neither state nor national governments are now (1951) active 
factors in the art world. 

The journalism of art first appeared with the Bulletins published by the 
Art Unions in the 1840's. The Crayon (1855-1861), edited by W. J. Stillman 
and John Durand, and the quarterly Cosmopolitan Art Journal (1856-1861) 
were the first serious periodicals devoted to the arts. 

The slow development of the technical skills and professional organization 
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of painting meant that until quite recent times American painters looked to 
Europe for the great collections of art to study, the leading schools and teachers 
of art, and the most accomplished living practitioners. As a result American 
artists have always been intensely curious (sometimes too curious) to know 
what was going on abroad. Style in painting can be studied but it cannot be 
borrowed, for a style is the organic expression of what the artist has to say. 
A cross-conflict between, on the one hand, the need of artists to learn the 
tradition of painting and the best current practice abroad, and, on the other, 
the need to create a vital expression of their own, produced a dichotomy in 
American painting which has endured to the present day. There is of course 
always a dichotomy in art between inspiration and conscious style—between 
the appeals of art and of life—but it has taken a special form in America as 
a result of these historical forces. 

Under their influence American artists have tended to fall into two types. 
(1) Gifted cosmopolitan minds like West, Allston, Whistler, Sargent, Marin, 
Marsden Hartley, Franklin Watkins, whose art is nourished by and belongs 
to the international currents of art of their day. This type, at its best, makes a 
brilliant personal contribution; at its worst, it constitutes the mass of pasti- 
cheurs who have characterized Western art since the rise of easy communi- 
cation in the past one hundred years but who are nowhere more numerous 
than in the United States. (2) Solitary individualists, like Winslow Homer, 
Thomas Eakins, Albert Ryder, Charles Burchfield, Edward Hopper, Ivan Le 
Lorraine Albright, who are so concerned with finding a personal interpreta- 
tion of life that they do not fit easily into the current of contemporafy patting. 
This type may achieve a high technical level, although often they have sacri- 
ficed ease and fluency of style in their dogged effort to find an individual 
interpretation of life. At its best, this type of mind has produced some of 
our best artists, strong, convincing, idiosyncratic, though rugged in style. 
At its worst, this type is simply provincial. 

There is also a third type peculiar to America and to our historical condi- 
tions of the frontier. In the process of settling the continent, as family by family 
left the old settled districts near the seacoast to try its fortunes in the wilder- 
ness to Westward, the population spread itself very thinly through an im- 
mense territory. Gifted individuals, with the natural endowments of the artist, 
were born in lonely farms and in frontier settlements, just as much as in the 
old and settled regions but under frontier conditions they grew up remote 
from the established profession of art. Good painters like Charles Willson 
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Peale, Chester Harding or Francis Alexander, for example, grew to man- 
hood before they heard of the existence of the art of painting. These three, 
once they discovered their vocation, sought teachers and made themselves 
trained artists. But frontier conditions prevailed over a very large part of 
this country for a very long period; and not all natural artists were able to find 
the best training or an opportunity to work in a large city. 

Out of these conditions came a kind of artist peculiar to American painting, 
which I call the untrained professional artist, There were many such artists 
and, untrained though they were, they were often men of great innate sensi- 
bility. The so-called Patroon painters of the early eighteenth century among 
the Hudson River Dutch; the vigorous and interesting back country painters 
of New England, especially numerous and prominent in the second half of 
the eighteenth century; some of the anonymous artists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, show fine powers of observation, sense of character and instinctive sense 
of style. They were artists in all but their schooling. Some critics and historians 
have sought to find the essential element in American painting in these artists.’ 
I believe that this is an exaggeration of the real interest and importance of this 
type of artist. As a serious element in American painting the untrained pro- 
fessional was a product of the frontier and vanished with it. Yet it was a 
serious element and its value in the perspective of the world’s history must 
be weighed. 

It is necessary to distinguish such genuine, though unschooled talents from 
the other types of so-called “primitive” painting and “folk art’ which have 
been rediscovered recently and exert so strong an appeal to modern taste. 
Various names have been applied to the entire group of untrained professional 
and amateur painters alike: folk art, amateur painting, lay painting, primitive 
painting, Sunday painting. 

True folk art is an unself-conscious, highly developed, traditional craft. Its 
makers are highly skilled craftsmen, they are not amateurs. The element of 
continuity is important in folk art. Its products follow an ancient and tradi- 
tional sense of design. They are also made for use. Folk art is a skilled handi- 
craft product, made to enrich one’s home or articles of daily use, and intended 
for the general untrained enjoyment of simple people rather than for the 
self-conscious enjoyment of the connoisseur. There are such true folk arts in 
America—Pennsylvania German handicrafts, the Santos of the Mexican South- 
west, Cowboy saddlery, the decoration of Mississippi steamboats, the carving 
of ships’ figureheads and sternboards are folk arts. The simplicity and cheer- 
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Fig. 5. JOHN SINGER SARGENT, Robert Louis Stevenson ( 1887 ) 
Cincinnati, The Taft Museum 
Sargent is typical of the urbane and cosmopolitan American painter, whose art belongs both in 
inspiration and style to the international culture of his day and was readily accepted by it. 


Fig. 6. WINSLOW HOMER, Hunstman and Dogs (1891) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art 


Homer on the other hand was a solitary, self-taught nature. His deeply-felt subjects were 
wholly American in character, his style different from the prevailing trends, so that he has 
never been liked or understood outside his own country. 
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Fig. 7. MARSDEN HARTLEY, The Log Jam (1941) 
Detroit Institute of Arts 


Hartley, trained in Paris and among the German expressionists, international in style 


yet strongly individual, shows the continuance of the cosmopolitan type. 


Fig. 8. CHARLES BURCHFIELD, Freight Cars under the Bridge (1933) 
Detroit Institute of Arts 
Burchfield drew his art out of solitude and the patient study of the world at his own 
dooryard. Living in an age when the solitary and local mind is no longer isolated 
in an inartistic environment, he is still notably traditional, closer to Winslow Homer 
in technique than to his Paris contemporaries. 





ful pageantry of such unself-conscious traditional arts are refreshing in the 
hyperself-conscious atmosphere of our world and exert a very strong appeal. 
Folk art has its own esthetic and human values, but they are not the same 
values as conscious art. In American painting true folk art is found only rarely. 

What is commonly called “folk art” is more truly amateur art, which too 
has its own place and value. Yet exactly what its value is, whether esthetic 
or moral and social, as the enrichment of the life that produced it, is more 
difficult to say. The modern mind tends to confuse creation with self-expres- 
sion. Actually, they are quite different things. The value of amateur art is a 
facet of this question. 

Human society carries its own history within itself. At all times there exist 
people of all grades of development, from the most highly developed to the 
most primitive. At the same time that great, civilized, disciplined intelligences 
are at work on the most advanced problems of life, the frontiersman lives on 
among us in the forest guide, the eighteenth century planter in the modern 
educated large-scale farmer, the peasant in the farm laborer, the bandit in 
the city gangster. A few miles from where I write, an assemblage of the highest 
technological skills of our time is the collective brain of factories pouring forth 
the wonderful machines of the twentieth century, while almost within sight 
of the factory chimneys the descendant of the French-Indian trapper eats 
muskrat stew in a cabin on the river marshes. The primitive, the child in the 
life of civilization, we have always with us. Indeed, we carry him within our- 
selves. Out of this level of human consciousness, too, comes artistic expression. 
One characteristic of such work is shared with that of the untrained profes- 
sional. Neither is able to speak the complex and subtle language developed 
by centuries of conscious art, with its plastic, three-dimensional images, its 
harmonies of atmospheric color. Both tend to revert to flat, two-dimensional 
images and patterns of local rather than atmospheric color. 

The true primitive, however, speaks as a child, in ideographic, rather than 
observed and controlled, images. The slightly more sophisticated amateur 
knows enough to imitate the prevailinj; manners of art. Much of what is called 
“primitive” painting in America consists of crudely amateur copies after prints 
and engravings and offers little or no value except inexperience. Amateur art, 
in fact, shows innumerable shadings of value, from innate sensibility to fum- 
bling efforts of no artistic interest. It can be compared to popular speech, which 
is capable of pithy expression and shrewd wisdom as well as of immense 
tedium, but is rarely organized into conscious eloquence or literature. 
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* * * 


As a language of the imagination painting is governed by the direction of 
attention prevailing in the mental climate of its age. The universe is so vast, 
so complex, so infinite in its interacting life that no man can grasp more than 
a trivial fraction of what there is to observe. Let us emphasize that the artist 
does not paint what he sees. Rather, he sees what he looks for. (This is what 
is meant by the artist selecting a motive.) Out of the infinite variety of the 
universe he selects (1) what is paintable, that is, what is within the range of 
his art; and (2) what interests him as a subject. In doing so, he is governed 
unconsciously by what not only he, but other artists before him and around 
him, and the people of his time think should be painted. This has been, in 
the history of Western art, the religious and historical and literary memories 
of the race, the interest which men take in each other as individuals or as 
heroes, and certain aspects of nature in the world around us. In even the great- 
est ages of art far more is left unpainted than is painted. The direction of at- 
tention, like a searchlight with its sudden revelations and its surrounding 
wall of darkness, is one of the most important and most mysterious aspects 
of any history which attempts to trace the work of human minds across any 
period of time. 

The limitations of one small individual view of things are not wholly weak- 
ness, however. Selection is necessary. A canvas can contain only so much, and 
a work of art must have unity of focus. Selection is not only necessary, it is 
one of the ways by which men achieve valve. Concentration upon a few mo- 
tives therefore does not indicate imaginative poverty. To the discerning mind 
any motive selected—any thing, any moment of life—may be representative 
in its own way of the cosmos and of eternity. 

: + «* 


Although the field of painting covers only a tiny fraction of what might 
be observed and thought about, it is none the less true that we have inherited 
from the centuries of Western civilization the richest tradition of experience 
in the world. It owes its riches not only to the abilities of the countless indi- 
viduals who have contributed to it, not merely to the quantity of knowledge 
it has accumulated but to historic width and variety of its perceptions of life. 
“That day is good on which we have the most perceptions,” said Emerson. 
He was speaking for the wisdom of our civilization, which has inherited from 
its fortunate complexity of sources—Greek rational intelligence and Oriental 
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mysticism, the Roman sense of social order and the individualism of our 
Teutonic ancestors—intuitions of the greatest variety of gifted races mingled 
by the slow development of a thousand years into our manysided awareness 
of life. We must not expect the art of such a civilization to follow a simple 
pattern, It is the spirit of polemics, not of history, that forever strives to beat 
its manysidedness into a single face. 


* * * 


Painting springs from memory. It springs from observation. It is governed 
by the direction of attention of its age; yet it grows by fresh intuitions. It 
does not progress, for each imaginative perception is complete in itself, pre- 
served in its enduring harmony of form. The ancient impulses of the heart 
are always new. “Nature is very ancient and still pleases. Novelty may at best 
strike the fancy of one age, but the good artist must work for eternity, so far 
as the fragility of things human allows it,” said Sebastiano Conca in the 
eighteenth century.” “In art there is no ancient or modern,” says the Chinese 
proverb. The forms of art change but in the imaginative essence there is no 
such thing as progress. We must beware, therefore, of words like advanced 
or progressive or conservative, which tend to lead the mind astray by false 
analogies, and at most betray more of controversy than of art. The forms of 
art change; the human imagination endures. It is hard for us in the twentieth 
century not to confuse the two. 

To sum up: to trace the history of painting in America one must trace (1) 
its first appearance among the explorer artists; (2) the gradual transplanting 
of skills from their old home to the New World and the growth of the insti- 
tutions of art; (3) the direction of attention that prevailed from generation 
to generation; (4) the evolution of the language of painting, which grows 
and changes like any other language; (5) the interaction of individual artists 
and of the American developments with those in other countries within the 
Western world; (6) the perceptions and talents and fortunes of many gifted 
individuals. Also the mysterious tides which move within the direction of 
attention. 

In each generation there are artists born to explore the outer world of the 
real—of nature, as the painter uses the word, to indicate the whole of nature 
and other men outside himself. And there are those born to explore the inner, 
ideal world of memory, reflection and dream. The shining globe of con- 
sciousness revolves, and as it moves one of these halves of our mental world 
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is now more to the front, now the other. All this must be taken account of 
if we are to understand the history and the nature of our own culture. 


* Cf. Alan Burroughs, Limners and Likenesses, 1936; Oskar Hagen, The Birth of the American Tradition in 
Art, 1940; Gordon Washburn, Old and New England, 1945. 
* Artists on Art, 1945. 





SHORTER NOTES: 


REMBRANDT’S LANDSCAPE WITH A 


COUNTRY HOUSE By W. R. VALENTINER 


always been a favorite subject for the Dutch landscape painters; it 
is perhaps chiefly associated with Jacob van Ruisdael whose paint- 
ings of this sort belong to his most successful and famous compositions. 
Rembrandt's landscape paintings are usually not so closely bound to the 
earth. He created his own fantastic world, with a romantic scenery of moun- 
tains and rivers, of cities and castles, of bridges and roads, peopled with 
travelers, hunters or peasants, mysteriously hidden in the shadows—compo- 
sitions in which the sixteenth century “world landscape” of the Patinir period 
was transformed into the subjective style of the pantheistic poetry of Spinoza’s 
time. But Rembrandt could not have created such unearthly views convinc- 
ingly if his imagination had not been constantly nourished by a precise study 
of nature, revealed to us in the many realistic landscape studies executed with 
pen and brush, or black chalk, or with the needle of the etcher, for his land- 
scape etchings are directly related to these drawings made from nature. 
Among the fifteen-odd landscape paintings preserved to us by Rembrandt, 
only two small and sketchy ones have the character of these drawings from 
nature. One is the winter scene in Cassel (1646) in which he vies with Jan 
van Geyen but surpasses him in poetic charm. The other is the view of an 
old dilapidated farmhouse (1654) in the Van Horne Collection, Montreal, 
which corresponds to some drawings made by Rembrandt on the same spot;? 
a place obviously attractive to Rembrandt on account of its picturesqueness. 
The painting here reproduced (Figs. 2 and 3), The Landscape with a 
Country Seat near Haarlem, in which the groote Kerk can be seen in the 
right distance, takes a place by itself, as it seems to have been painted by 
Rembrandt for some special reason. It is true this reason is concealed from 
the spectator by a poetic conception, characteristic of Rembrandt, which envel- 
ops sky and earth in a sombre atmosphere lighted by streaks from a late 
afternoon sun. But it can hardly be accidental that this light hits strongly 
upon the front of the fine Palladian mansion surrounded by old trees, the 


T= view of the flat country near Haarlem seen from the dunes has 
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only building clearly seen in the vast landscape. This becomes more certain 
when we remember that the same scene, with the same building, was repre- 
sented by Rembrandt in a famous etching (Hind 249) called traditionally, 
but obviously without foundation, The Gold Weigher’s Field (Fig. 1). One 
of Rembrandt's drawings (formerly in the Heseltine Collection, now in the 
F. Koenigs Collection, Rotterdam) * also shows the same view, only seen 
from further right, so that the church of Haarlem appears in the center 
instead of to the right of the horizon. Rembrandt, therefore, knew the country 
house and its surroundings well and must have made his studies there more 
than once. This was about 1650-52, as the etching is dated 1651 and the style 
of the painting points to this period.* 

Thanks to the researches of the director of the Amsterdam Printroom, 
Dr. J. Q. van Regteren-Altena (who has permitted me to publish his dis- 
covery), the name and owner of the country seat have been established. It 
was called Saxenburg and belonged to a wealthy Amsterdam merchant, 
Christophe Thysz, whose name is well known to us from Rembrandt docu- 
ments.° The mansion does not exist today, except for a gateway, Dr. Van 
Altena informs me; but was a great estate in the seventeenth century, con- 
taining a court with statues and a pond nearby. The dune from which the 
house is seen—we notice that the man with two dogs climbs upwards as he 
moves towards us—was called the kopje. It was near the bleaching grounds 
of Haarlem which Ruisdael painted frequently and of which a part can be 
also seen in our painting. 

Christophe Thysz sold to Rembrandt his house in the Jodenbreestraat in 
which the artist lived for almost twenty years. It is the house which in recent 
times has become public property and, as the Rembrandt House, is one of the 
sights of Amsterdam. Unfortunately for Rembrandt, it became a great burden 
upon him, since he was never able to pay the installments for its purchase. 
It was mainly his debts to Thysz that later caused his bankruptcy. This was 
not, however, Thysz’ fault. As we shall see he was a lenient creditor, more 
so than the creditors with whom Rembrandt came in contact later on. 

We would like, of course, to know more of the persona! relations between 
Rembrandt and Thysz, but the dry documents tell us very little. As in the 
case of Shakespeare also, we learn through documents—most of them referring 
to court proceedings—many names of people who must have been acquaint- 
ances or even friends of Rembrandt. But what we would like to know most 
is hidden from us forever, that is, how closely they were related to Rem- 
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brandt; how the intercourse took place between them and him; where he 
met them, in his house or in theirs, in inns or at walks in the country; what 
kind of conversations he held with them; how long the friendship lasted. 
What we learn from the documents is about as much or as little as we would 
learn of an otherwise unknown person of our time if we should become ac- 
quainted with nothing but his income tax returns; or perhaps even less, as 
the court papers of Rembrandt’s time were not quite so inquisitive as are 
the tax questionnaires of today. 

But even the smallest addition to our knowledge of his personal life is 
valuable. We must, therefore, squeeze the documents to the last drop to 
find out whether they reveal anything new. 

On January 1, 1639, Rembrandt made a contract with Christophe Thysz® 
and his brother-in-law Pieter Beltens, according to which he would buy the 
house for 13,000 florins and would become the owner on May 1, 1639, when 
the first installment of 1200 florins should be paid. It must be said that the 
price was very high, although the house was the finest in the street, large 
and solidly built by a good Amsterdam architect of the late Renaissance 
(1606). For comparison, we should recall that Rembrandt received for the 
Night Watch an honorarium of 1600 florins and for a portrait at his best period 
about 500 florins. The second installment of 1200 florins was to be paid on 
November 1, 1639, the third one on May 1, 1640, amounting to 850 florins. 
The remaining sum, that is three-quarters of the complete sale price, could 
be paid by Rembrandt in installments according to his own wishes within 
the next five or six years, at an interest of five per cent. 

The easy terms for the sale show that Thysz had full confidence in Rem- 
brandt’s financial status. But Rembrandt's income did not correspond to his 
expectations. Besides, he had great financial losses by overvaluing the works 
of art he had acquired and, as he said himself later, by speculation in over- 
seas trade. Thus, while he should have paid the balance by the middle of the 
forties, he still owed Thysz more than half the purchase price at t’is time. 
It grew worse towards the end of this decade. After November 1, 1649, he 
was not even in a position to pay his interest. In the following three years, 
1650-52, Thysz paid not only the interest but also the taxes. Thysz was obvi- 
ously on friendly terms with Rembrandt up to 1652. But one can well imagine 
that even the most good-natured house owner would become annoyed when 
not a cent came from his debtor. The relationship must have taken a turn 
for the worse when Thysz presented to Rembrandt, on February 4, 1653, a 
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bill amounting to 8470 florins, 80, asking for payment. Rembrandt did his 
best to satisfy Thysz at once. Between January and March of this year he 
borrowed enough from three creditors to pay off Thysz. Dr. Cornelis Witsen, 
who became mayor of Amsterdam just at the time when he lent his money to 
Rembrandt, gave him 4180 florins; Jan Six—1oo00 florins. Both these creditors 
showed their confidence in Rembrandt by lending him these sums for one 
year without interest, while Isaac van Hertsbeeck lent 4200 florins at a yearly 
interest of five per cent. After Rembrandt had paid his debts to Thysz, prob- 
ably during the year 1653, the latter allowed him to take out a mortgage on the 
house on December 10, 1654, which amounted to 1168 florins, 20. This meant 
that Rembrandt had to pay a yearly rent of 52 florins, 4. However, Rembrandt's 
difficulties increased in the following years and in 1656 and 1657 he could not 
even pay his yearly rent. After Rembrandt's possessions had been sold at public 
auction, the heirs of Thysz received, in February 1658, the total sum of 1168 
florins, 20, plus 105 florins, 2.8, which equals 1273 florins, 22.8, the amount 
Rembrandt owed them. In the meantime Christophe Thysz died; he is men- 
tioned the last time in 1656. 

As Rembrandt was on friendly terms with Thyz before 1653, one can imag- 
ine that he was grateful for his leniency in advancing even the unpaid taxes 
and that he tried to keep him in a good humor as long as possible. It was just 
in these years that Rembrandt painted for Thysz the view of his house and 
made for him the great etching. Whether they were gifts for him, or, what is 
more likely, individually paid for, we cannot say. After all, the value of the 
two works—about 100 florins each—was too small to be counted against the 
large debts Rembrandt had; and the artist needed, besides, some ready cash 
for his household, which Thysz may have given him. 

We know of one similar case when Rembrandt painted the portraits of Jan 
Six at precisely the time he borrowed from him 1000 florins. This debt was not 
paid for by the painting, since the rooo florins appear later after the sale of 
Rembrandt’s goods and was paid in cash. We cannot suppose that Jan Six did 
not pay for the paintings, so we must assume that he paid the purchase price 
(about 500 florins) to Rembrandt in 1654, when he certainly needed it. 

A short memorandum of Rembrandt’s, found on the back of a drawing in 
the British Museum, proves to us that Rembrandt thought of offering Thysz 
some of his work just when his situation had become desperate and Thysz 
was beginning to be impatient, that is at the end of 1652 or early in 1653.” 
It is one of the few testimonies from the artist’s hand which gives us an insight 
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into his thoughts at the time of his greatest financial worries. It shows how he 
hoped Thysz could make a deal with him by accepting some of his paintings. 
Probably he had in mind an important one, but at the same time he seems to 
question whether he could persuade Thysz to be satisfied in this manner. 

The hasty notes, written obviously before an interview with Thysz, say 
(I use Hind’s translation) : “To ask first . . . to ask our two selves whether 
we will let it remain with the good men (i.e., in the hands of the official arbi- 
trators) . . . then to ask Thysz whether he would not like one of the pictures 
finished . . . should he desire neither . . .” 

The fact is that Thysz did not accept the deal,* and it would be unfair to 
blame him for it. The market was going down for art works and the times were 
difficult also for creditors. 


* F. Lugt, Mit Rembrandt in Amsterdam, 1920, p. 121. 

* Former collections: Dr. Munro of Craiglockhart; Richard Johnson, Manchester; Mrs. R. J. Walker, Bramshott 
Court, Liphook, Hants, who inherited the painting from Mr. Johnson; J. Goudstikker, Amsterdam. 

* F. Lugt, op. cit., p. 57; reproduted by O. Benesch, Rembrandt, Choix de Dessins, 1947, no. 179. 

* The enlarged photo of the left section of the painting shows clearly the strokes of Rembrandt's brush, 
reminding us in broadness of Van Gogh's technique, which none of Rembrandt's immediate pupils could ever 
imitate. 

* Hofstede de Groot, Urkunden uber Rembrandt, 1906, nos. 64, 140, 142, 143, 160, 172, 187. 

° “J F. Backer, Les Tracas ]udiciaires de Rembrandt, 1924. 

M. Hind, “Rembrandt and his School,” Catalogue of Drawings, vol. 1, 1915, no. 81. Hind dates the 
ad a correctly between 1650-58. From the above remarks it can be dated more exactly about 1652-53, 
as it is most likely contemporaneous with the notes on the reverse. Hofstede de Groot once rightly remarked 
that such casual notes are not kept for a long time if they are not thrown away—he therefore dated those 
drawings with notes by the artist at about the same time as the drawings themselves. The date Benesch gives 
of about 1660-62 (op. cit., no. 284) is unlikely. In style the sketch goes well with other drawings of the early 
fifties (also the subject is related to those of Maes of this period). Some of the datings in Benesch’s publication 
are incomprehensible to me; for instance, the drawing after Titus for the Fiagellation in the museum at 
Darmstadt (no. 77) is dated about 1636 instead of about 1656; the portrait drawing from the Six Collection 
(no. 283) about 1662 instead of about 1654; Nurse and Child in Lwov (no. 68) about 1635 instead of about 
1643; Joseph's Coat in the Koenigs Collection (no. 236) and Haman before Ahasuerus (no. 235) (not Joseph 
before Pharaoh), Berlin, both about 1655-56 instead of 1660-65; Nathan before David in the Metropolitan 
Museum (no. 208) about 1654-55 instead of about 1660-65. Manoab’s Offering, no. 211, Stockholm, and 
no. 212, Reinhart Collection, are dated about 1653 instead of about 1641. No. 211 goes well in style with 
no. 206. Women Sewing, Dr. N. Beets Collection, which, to my mind, represents Saskia and should also be 
dated 1641 instead of about 1654-55. No. 13, Baptism of Eunuch in Munich, is one of the eighteenth century 
imitations, of which there are many in the Munich printroom. No. 95, Woman Suckling, Paris, private collec- 
tion, is by F. Bol for his signed painting in the San Diego Museum. No. 280, Religious Scene, Paris, Louvre, 
is not original, in my opinion. 

* J. F. Backer, op. cit., p. 4. 
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THREE FRENCH WORKS OF 
AMERICAN INTEREST 


By PauL L. GRIGAUT 


HE exhibition, “The French in America, 1520-1880,” heid this sum- 

mer at The Detroit Institute of Arts, included a comparatively large 

number of unpublished or little-known works of art. Since the cata- 
logue of the exhibition will probably have only a limited circulation, attention 
may be drawn here to some of the more unusual exhibits, with special emphasis 
on three of them which I believe are reproduced here for the first time. 

Perhaps the most striking of the maps and plans shown in the exhibition 
was the series of manuscript maps lent by the Newberry Library, part of an ex- 
tremely important collection of over one hundred maps, bound together in 
1727 and inscribed: Cartes Marines—A la Substitution du Valdec proche 
Solevre en Suisse. In part at least these are closely related to maps and views 
preserved in the Archives du Ministére des Colonies. No replica, however, 
seems to be known of the most important of these views, a large wash drawing 
representing the Veiie du Camp de la Concession de Monseigneur Law au 
Nouveau Biloxi in 1720, drawn by Jean-Michel Le Bouteux, who is repre- 
sented painting the scene in the foreground seated in a boat. 

Among the paintings and water colors should be mentioned the two views 
of Quebec in 1760 by Dominique Serres, probably after drawings by Richard 
Short, which have.the charm of English Canalettos. The splendid and sen- 
sitive portrait of a femme de couleur by Louis Collas (active in New Orleans 
in the second quarter of the nineteenth century) ; the pencil and wash drawing 
of Mme. Musson and Her Two Daughters by Degas; the little-known por- 
trait of Lafayette by Joseph Boze (painted for Lafayette for presentation to 
Jefferson) ; the group of wash drawings convincingly attributed to Pierre 
Ozanne (Library of Congress and Metropolitan Museum) ; a splendid large 
pencil and wash drawing by P. Palliére, Washington’s Tomb, lent by James 
H. Hyde from his well-known collection—all these deserve to be better known 
and published at length. As important as these paintings and drawings just 
mentioned was the group of eighteenth-century French silver owned by 
churches and convents of French Canada, such as the large statue of the Virgin 
(3834 inches) presented by Louis XIV to the Church of Notre-Dame in 
Montreal, and the two altar vases by Jacques Roettiers, dated 1752, a gift of 
the Dauphin to the church of the Huron Indian Mission at Jeune Lorette. 
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MOREAU LE JEUNI 
New Orlean 
te Museuni 


Fig. 4. JEAN- JACQUES HAUER, Lafayette and Mme. Roland 


Draw: 272 ArLiAN fe [he Fe fital of lhe Federation 
; Michigan Museum of Art 





Lesser works of art added greatly to the informality of the exhibition. A 
sepia and india ink drawing by Victor Hugo, Franklin’s House at Passy, 
accompanied by a typical Hugo letter, was lent by the New York Public 
Library. A large and precious water color by Major L’Enfant (11 by 56 
inches) representing West Point, showed the artist at his best. Auguste Her- 
vieu, Mrs. Trollope’s friend; Augustin Edouart the silhouettist; Jules-Emile 
Saintin, who was a much better artist when he lived in the United States than he 
was when he returned to France; Garneray and Milbert, as well as other lesser 
known artists, also were represented in the exhibition. 

The works illustrated in this Short Note present more difficult problems. 
The earliest in date is the pastel portrait drawing on brown paper of John 
Paul Jones (Fig. 3). Signed “J. M. Moreau Le Jeune 1780 au mois de May,” 
it is apparently the original drawing used for the rare engraving etched by 
Moreau and completed by Fosseyeux (Mahérault 48), and was loaned to 
the exhibition by the Louisiana State Museum. Its quality is so high, and so 
characteristic of Moreau le Jeune at that period, that the attribution is a 
logical one. The gray-brown paper is similar to that often used by Moreau. 
The drawing (which I was able to study only under glass) is softly modeled 
in colored crayons, blues and pinks predominating—an unusual medium, I 
believe, for Moreau. On the other hand the rehauts of white are typical of 
Moreau’s more finished drawings. The inscription, written in dark brown ink 
in Roman script, was apparently added when the drawing was mounted; it 
is the inscription used in the engraving, but without the address. The size 
of the drawing is 65g by 55 inches; this is approximately the size of the 
engraving. Mr. Fortier, curator of the Louisiana State Museum, kindly in- 
formed me that there is no record of its origin. 

The subject of the delightful Conversation Piece by Jean-Jacques Hauer, 
lent by the University of Michigan Museum of Art (Fig. 4), will doubtless 
be discovered easily. The painting is signed and dated “J. hauer 1791.” Its 
traditional title, Lafayette and Mme. Roland Drawing a Plan for the Festival 
of the Federation, was retained in the catalogue. (The most famous cele- 
bration of the Féte de la Fédération took place on July 14, 1790.) In a draw- 
ing-room are represented two personages, an officer in the uniform of the 
Garde Nationale and a young woman drawing a triumphal arch under the 
officer’s direction. On the harpsichord is a copy of the Ca Ira; on the chair 
is the Moniteur Universel for March 5, 1791, which may afford a clue to the 
subject of the painting. Unfortunately I have not been able to find that issue. 
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Four busts line the wall of the drawing-room, those of Mirabeau, Désilles, 
Franklin and Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Désilles was a young officer who was 
killed in the 1790 Nancy affray, a “Martyr volontaire de la fraternité.”” It is 
interesting to note here that in Dowd’s Pageant-Master of the Republic (pp. 
50-55) a description of the translation of Voltaire’s ashes to the Panthéon 
on July 11, 1791, mentions specifically that “medallions of Rousseau, Frank- 
lin, Mirabeau and Désilles’”—all four represented in the painting—were car- 
ried in triumph in the ceremony. Could Hauer’s genre scene be related to 
this festival rather than to the 1790 Féte de la Fédération?" 

The portrait of Mrs. Elizabeth Marius Kemper by Valdenuit (Fig. 1), in 
crayon heightened in white on pink paper, may attract attention to a neglected 
and little-known artist who is usually considered only as Saint-Mémin’s assis- 
tant. The portrait, lent by the State Historical Museum of Wisconsin, is signed 
and dated “Valdenuit 1797.’’* It is not inferior in quality to most of Saint- 
Mémin’s portraits in the same medium, but with a fluidity which few of the 
latter’s works possess. Its publication here may help to give back to him some 
of his works now ascribed to Saint-Mémin. Little is readily available concern- 
ing Valdenuit. The earliest mention of him is probably an advertisement in 
the Maryland Journal for 1795, in which he proposed to open with a M. 
Bouché a drawing school in Baltimore. He collaborated with Saint-Mémin, 
as shown by the inscriptions on some engravings jointly signed by the two 
artists. Dexter mentions that Valdenuit returned to France in 1797; he is not 
listed in Bellier de la Chavignerie nor in Dussieux. 


* Little is known of the artistic activities of Jean-Jacques Haver (1751-1829). He was born in Algesheim but 
spent most of his life in Paris, where he died. During the Revolution he was “commandant en second de la 
section du Théatre Francais” and was active in political affairs. He exhibited at the Salon of 1793 a Death of 
Marat, and at the 1795 Salon a Forge Nationale. His most famous work is his portrait of Charlotte Corday 
in Versailles which, judging from photographs, has the delicacy of a pastel. The University of Michigan paint- 
ing, however, is strongly colored, with clear outlines. In the Gazette des Beaux-Arts (vol. I, 1880) Philippe 
de Chenneviéres mentioned that the portrait of Charlotte Corday, painted from life, was used by Hauer in 
a small painting representing the assassination of Marat. 

* The companion portrait of Mr. Kemper (Fig. 2) was not lent to the exhibition. It is, however, reproduced 
here through the courtesy of the State Historical Museum, Madison, Wisconsin, which owns it. 
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FRANCESCO DE ZURBARAN, Sant Serapion 
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SAINT SERAPION” BY FRANCESCO DE ZURBARAN 


in the October, 1951, Ballets 


wth Atheneun 


The Italian schools of the seicento are so admirably repre 
sented in the collections of the Wadsworth Atheneum that in 
the past few years a particular search has been made to supple 
ment the baroque schools of the North and of Spain. In the 
recent acquisition of the Andalusian painter Francesco de Zur 
baran’s Sasnt Seraf the Museum has obtained a work which 
in its dramatic presentation and sheer painterly quality certainly 
ranks with the finest productions of the artist 

In 1628 Zurbaran was commissioned to paint a series of pic 
tures of the life of St. Peter Nolasco for the cloisters of the 
Mercedarios Calzados. At this time he painted for this monastery 
the Museum's S.a/n/ Serapion. which was recorded by the his 
torian Cean Bermudez in his Dicctongrio as being there in 1800 
About the middle of the last century the painting was purchased 
from the monastery by Julian Williams, British Consul to Se 
ville, and was sold to Sir Montague John Cholmeley, 2nd Bart 
(1802-1874) where it remained at his family’s estate until re 
cently. Portrait of a Girl (1905) 

Saint Serapion martyr was a little known Saint who is said ' ae ee ee 
to have been born in England. He served with the armies of Im portant I aintings 
King Alfonso IX of Castille and then joined the order of the of all Schools and Periods 
Mercedarios Calzados (Order of our Lady of Mercy for the 


Redemption of Captives). He was held as a hostage by the Schoneman Galleries, Inc. 


Moors at Algiers to obtain ransom tor some eighty-seven Chris 
tian slaves, and was crucified in 1240 for preaching the gospel 73 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
to the Mohammedans. He was beatified by Pope Benedict 
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sented with his hands tied by heavy cord which extends from 
the branches of a tree, the trunk of which can be seen behind 
him. He wears the white tunic with cowl and tightly buttoned 
sleeves which is the garb of his order and his s« apular is held 
together by the coat-of-arms of the Mercedarios Calzados which 
was adopted trom the arms of King James I of Aragon. On the 
crumpled piece of paper at the right is the ins ription 
B( Beatus) Serapiu Fran. de Zurbaran fabt./ 1628 

Of all the Spanish painters, there is none who typifies better 
the Spanish temperament than Zurbaran. His paintings have 
the clement of stark realism and a religious asceticism, but sel 
dom does he attain the profound emotional intensity that is to 
f Saint Serapion. The position of the 


XIII in 1728. In the Atheneum’s painting the Saint is repre 


be seen in the painting « 
hands from which all strength seems to have ebbed, the expres 
sion of utter exhaustion from torture, and the heavy-lidded eyes 
and drooping mouth which characterize*the countenance of the 
Saint, betray Zurbaran’s amazing powers of observation and 
his deep emotional reaction to his subject. Seldom, if ever, even 
by Chardin or Manet, has white cloth been painted with such 
brilliance. The scapular and hood with their heavy folds arc 
delineated with the solidity of Burgundian sculpture or the 
white tablecloths of Cézanne. The painting of the crumpled 
paper bearing the inscription and signature, stuck with a pin 

t fashion to the canvas, suggests Zurbaran’s 


Departure for the Races (Fauve Period) Raoul Dufy 


in trompe l'oeil French Paintings 
gid > eomaterned secsee ; XIX and XX Century 

The Atheneum’s painting until recently published by the . 
Director of the Cadiz Museum, César Peman, was unknown to 7 oes sai , ve 
art historians for over a century. It has been esteemed by several FINE ARTS ASSOCIATES 
art historians including Sefor Maria Caturla, author of a forth Si atl i aes 
coming definitive monograph on Zurbaran, as the masterpiece >L EAST 57th STREET (16th Floor) NEW YORK 22 
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AN EARLY LANDSCAPE BY RUISDAEI 
tt hn thao Barges tine tiie ce LARLY AMBMICAN 


rier Gallery of Art 
, . Ezra Ames John Wesley Jarvis 
The landscape painting of seventeenth century Holland EA Abbe Eastman Johnson 
first school of naturalistic landscape painting as eae , ; 
' ~ : ae ‘ Thomas Birch Tr. W. Jennys 
such, is not on the whole too exciting from the esthetic point 

: . I eT Robert L. New 
of view. On the other hand, for those who revel in the often a ee , O 

nathan BI burt sass Otr 

technically superb hendling of innumerable minute details jonathan Blackburn riggs ‘ 
which rarely, however, mak« 


Dutch school is extreme! 


which was the 


up too convincing a whole, this MLFles i S James Pe 
satistying. The scenes are attracti mas C4 Matthew 
and pleasant: the art are highly skilled craftsmer 

can easily recognize and understand — they wer« 
say. In the paintings of the Van de Veldes, Van Goye 
de Cappelle and others, one can study i picture of a charmi 
country, viewed with honesty rather than 
tivity rather than in 


With the exceptio: 


' whose idealized lands 
spring not so much from « reful study of 


"subtlety with obj 


nature in 
tail as from a ver ersonal interpretation of an i 
; , i , oht esselius illiam S. Mo 
world, based on Holland as he knew it, Jacob van Ruisdael is seme ws 
perhaps the outstanding figure. Although he made use of rsder riley John Ne 
] 
same minute detail as did many of his ontemporaries ; although il ris Hunt Char W illsor 
he did not subordinate these detail 


s to One Major conception as Charl B. Franklin 


Chester 


1 Rersbrandt; th is in his landscapes a feeling for mom H 


mentaliiy, for grandeur of 


composition, for the drama of nature 


for telling contrasts of brilliant light against deep shade, that 


. . 
t him apart from his contemporaries as a painter with stron Ferargil Galleries 
laginative facul is Opposed to the prevailing pedestriat 
and bourgeois point o w, which had a profound distrust fo FREDERIC NEWLIN PRIC} 
anything out of the 


An excellent illustration of Ruisdael’s dramatic power is s¢ 3 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
the painting } } \ d b 
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The Currier Gallery of Art, in which at first glance one is con 
sc1lous only ot the staccato accent of a gaunt brown tree trunk, 
sharply silhouetted against the sky, and becoming almost th« 
major theme of this unusual painting, overshadowing and over 
powering the rather mundane Dutch landscape. The tree, which 
is painted with a masterly handling of detail in the tradition 
of the best Dutch still-life, might well have come out of a 
surrealist painting of today, and it gives a strange feeling ot 
fantasy to the peaceful Dutch village to which it points the way 
In contrast to the dark brown triangle of a band in the left for 
ground, and the sharp diagonal of the tree, the right foreground 
is suffused with light, which reflects brightly in the pool through 
which a man is wading, and on the sandy road that leads 
through the dunes 

The use of a road to lead the eye into the picture is one o 


‘ 


Ruisdacl’s favorite devices, enhanced by the skillful placing ot 
the figures along the road, which give not only scale to th 


painting but also bright spots of color. In the distance ts 
hurch, and clustered around it a medieval village of red-roofed 


houses. The unusual structure on top of the church tower, that 
s probably the scaffolding 
for a low wooden spire that appears completed in Ruisdael 
painting Beach of Egmond, which was included in the exhibi 
tion in this country of Dutch paintings looted from Holl 


n r m} | ) ' ] 
scems to resemble a television aerial, 


s 


j 


Beyond the town in the far distance there 1s a view of the pal 
sparkling sea dotted with boats, almost indistinguishable in the 
photograph. The sky, which, as is characteristic of Dutch land 
scape painting, occupics two thirds of the entire picture, is clear 
bright blue with dramatic piles of clouds, accented by some of 
Ruisdael’s typical black birds, soaring high above the land 

Phe painting, which measures 2414 by 191, inches, ts it 


in a remarkable state of preservation, it 


1 


oil on an oak panel, 


fact so exceptional that it seemed almost impossible that some 
of the colors, such as the blue of the sky, could be original. 
Tests made at the Fogg Museum indicate, however, that the 
blues are a natural ultramarine of an early type, as is true of the 
bright blue of the pantaloons of the figure in the foreground. 
The painting ts signed in the lower left corner Russdael 1648 
The landscape comes from the collection of Sir Frederick 
Cook, Bart., of Doughty House, Richmond, Surrey, where it was 
listed in the Catalogue as No. 351, and illustrated. It is noted in 
volume II of the Catalogue that it was painted about 1660 and 
that the figures were by Adriaen van de Velde, a theory which 
has of course been discounted since the picture was cleaned 
ind the signature brought to light. If the figures were not done 
by Ruisdael, which is quite usual in his paintings, they were 
probably by Berchem, Wouwerman or Adriaen van Ostade, all 
of whom collaborated with him during his Haarlem period. 
Che painting ts also listed as No. 49 in volume IV of G. Hof- 
stede de Groot's Catalogue Raisonné. In his monograph on Ruis 
dael, published in 1928, Dr. Jakob Rosenberg, now of Harvard 
University, described the painting as a school piece by Jan van 
Kessel, but since its cleaning he writes: “I am fully convinced 
of the authenticity of this painting,” and adds, ‘the painting is 
ng the most interesting carly works of Ruisdael I know 
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JAN HACKAERT’S 
LANDSCAPE WITH A STAG HUNT 
Fr in article by E. P. Richardson in the Bulletin (Vol. XXX, Nos.3 
i, 1950-51) of The Detroit Institute of Arts 





The Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam as it was arranged before 


the war offered an incomparable survey of Dutch art and cul 


ture. One thing an American observer could learn from it was 


that Dutch painting is a far wider and richer world of imagina- 
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tive experience than it appears in America. Many fine artists, 
even whole schools of artists, exist within it who are either en 
tirely unrepresented in our museums or represented so frag 
mentarily that they make no clear impression. The so-called 
Italianate landscape painters, for example, formed in the Rijks 
museum a large section, of a distinctive character and attractive 
poetry, composed of artists almost totally unknown to us here 
One landscape of Lake Trasimene by Jan Hackaert, in particular 
lingers in my mind as one of the most beautiful of the Dutch 
lands« apes shown in that vast collection. Hackaert and other 
artists of this school, Jan Both, Jan Asselyn, Nicolas Berchem 
Adam Pynacker, Karel DuJardin, and many others were highly 

ciated in the great period of English collecting from 1750 

850, when most of the great English private collections 
nust be considered, historicaily 


formed, a period which 


I 
as one of exceptional taste and discernment. England thus has 
many fine examples of these artists today, as does Germany also 
But in America we hardly know of their existence 

We are happy to acquire, therefore, a fine example of Jan 
Hackaert ( Amsterdam, c.1629-1699), a Forest Landscape witi 
a Stag Hunt, as the gift of Mrs. Margaret Haass Strasburg in 
memory of her father, Walter F. Haass. There is to my knowl 
edge no other work of this artist in America (a picture in the 
New-York Historical Society, no. 8348, is incorrectly attributed 
[his is a picture most characteristic of his art which 


to him) 
found its best materials in such hunting scenes and wood in 
teriors, in level beams of golden light sifting through foliage 
and especially in the fine calm, melancholy of the evening or 
the first hours of the morning. The distinguishing mark of the 
Italianate painters is the warmth of their light, in contrast to the 
cool light of Hobberna or Ruisdael. Hackaert’s light is a delicate 


gold, which mingles with the deep greens, silvers and warm 


browns of the wood interior to form a characteristic artistu 


effect. 

Two good observers, seeing this canvas at a distance in my 
othce, exclaimed questioningly, ““Courbet? Daubigny?” The re 
semblance to a nineteenth century landscape is in many respects 
striking, both in color and in use of light. But a painter like 
Courbet or Daubigny painted with a wide brush, heavily loaded 
with paint, whose stroke leaves a broad, soft, blurred tone. A 
Dutch painter like Hackaert painted with a smaller brush and 
a more precise stroke and, as a result, even in the broadest masses 
of foliage, never lost his sense of line. The trees make a delicate 
filigree of line at the edges, melting inside into a dark mass of 
foliage, so that the whole soft interplay of tones is penetrated 
and controlled by line. No nineteenth century painter, building 
up this shifting pattern of lights and shadows in these masses 
ot foliage, would have been interested to keep also the studied 
control of outline, which gives Hackaert’s drawing such clarity 
and elegance of form. The difference is almost like that which 
one observes in music between the baroque, which never lost 
its elegance of line, and the broad massing of tone of the nine 


teenth century 


A STONE MORTUARY BED OF ABOUT A.D.550-570 
By Helen E. Fernald 


This exquisitely carved slab of the hard gray limestone of 
Honan Province is well known as one of the most beautiful 
examples of sculpture ever to come out of China It was first 
shown at an exhibition in New York in the early 30's, and again 
in New York in 1940. In each case it drew attention as one of 
the outstanding works of Chinese art 

It is known to have come from a tomb, and was at fir 


lintel,” for its shape suggested a position above th« 
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double doors which lead into a tomb chamber. It may, indeed, 
eventually prove to be a lintel, but its measurements, and its 
likeness to part of a cottn platform such as is often found sup 
porting the coffin itself, make it seem probable that it formed 
the side of such a platform, or “mortuary bed” as these objects 
were called (see miniature ones in Boston and the Freer gallery ) 

Historically this piece is of great importance since, depicted 
on the feet, are two guardian figures in costume identical with 
statuettes of about A.D.550, and two 


some of the clay burial 
earth spirits’ also known from examples of pottery from graves 


The design along the length of the 
) in the 


of the middle 6th century 
slab is composed of a monster 
which ts flanked on each side by a dragon and a phoenix 

both coiled around a long ribbon which they are biting an 


1 , 
mask ( i es 


; 


clawing. The preset of the dragon and phoenix suggest that 


this bed was in the tomb of a member of the royal family 
Artistically the carvi is of the highest order, both in de 

sign and technical quality 

art, but rather the work of artisans whos¢ 


The Chinese themselves never con 
sidered sculpture an 
job it was to adorn objects of practical use with the proper sym 
bolic motifs. There is a great deal of poor Chinese sculpture 
especially among Buddhist figures, which often were acceptabl« 
merely because they fulfilled the required religious formulac 
for such statues. But this carving is a great work of art in the 
proportions of its design, the fine rhythm of line, the rich dark 
and light of its varied relief, and the exquisite cutting of the 
stone, which is so clear and finished that in a small photograph 
it has been mistaken for an ivory carving 

The Royal Ontario Museum ts deeply indebted to the Rueben 
Welles Leonard Be juest for the gift which has made p yssible 


the acquisition of this im; 


ortant work ot Chinese art 


AN AZTEC STATUI 


icle DeW ald in the Record (Volur IX, Ne 
1950), of the Princeton University Art Museu 

The Aztec civilization, flourishing in Mexice broadly speaking 
from 1300-1500, produced an art that was second only to that 
of the Mayans. There was often a more harsh and brusque 
quality about its sculpture 

The crouching figure of the boy, acquired by our Museum 
from the Brummer Collection, ts one of the very finest of a 
group of lava-stone figures of this period. Who or what it repre 
sents has been a matter of conjecture. The figure squats on the 
ground, its knees drawn up close to the body, its arms crossed 
in a tight, hugging gesture with the right hand resting palm up 
on the left knee. The head, bound with a jeweled fillet of which 
the center motif ts a form of simple rosette, 1s twisted over to 
his left side and rests against the upturned palm and the left 
knee. The form is nude except for a narrow waistband visible 
around the back as a simple band and gathered together in front 
in the shape of a flat erect knot that appears on other statues 
of that period. The back is hunched with the vertebrae of the 
spine protruding prominently, suggesting that the figure might 
represent a cripple or paralytic. The wide open eyes and the 
parted mouth add to the general effect of pathos so effectively 
achieved by the unknown artist in the simple treatment of the 
anatomical rhythms of the figure Viewed from the front, sides, 
or back, these rhythmic organization of volumes and lines give 
a most extraordinary effect 

Several related figures, generally similar in style and of the 
same kind of stone, are to be found in the Museo Nacional in 
Mexico City. They all have the same type of loinstrap with 


braided knot. But there is no parallel that has come to my at- 


tention for the twisted pose or for the treatment of the back 
Nor do any ol these wear the jeweled fillet. There is one figure 
in the museum in Mexico City, however, that approximates the 
pose with the head bent over to one side; it is the figure of the 
god Xochipilli who seems to be wearing a plain fillet about his 
head. But the total effect of this piece lacks both the feeling and 


the finesse of execution of the Princeton figure 


ACTOR 
IX, No 


A BRONZE STATUETTE OF A COMIC 


le by irete Bi rin the Record (Volun 
t ‘Til niversity Art Mus un 


The statuette is said to have been found in Alexandria, an 
assertion which is borne out by the color of the bronze. The 
surface is brown but wherever it is rubbed it has become green 
Che interior has a light green incrustation which in some parts 
has become blue. This is said to be characteristic for Alexandrian 
bronzes 

[he actor is seated on an altar with protruding base and upper 
member, both divided into simple convex profiles, separated by 
deep concave grooves. The groove at the base does not continue 
ilong the back. It therefore appears as though the figure were 
fastened with the help of this groove into something else, per 
haps the cover of a box. The actor is seated with his legs and 
hands crossed, his head slightly lifted and bent to his left. The 
base to which he was fixed might thus also have contained a 
second standing person at whom he was looking. He is dressed 
in long-sleeved tights; over them is a short chiton with short 
sleeves and a thick belt. A small mantle is laid over the uppet 


part of his bac k and both shoulders. One edge is hanging down 
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behind the right hip. An overfold is litted in the back to the lett 


shoulder. The one end disappears inside the right elbow; the 
other covers the left upper arm and hangs down with zig-zag 
tolds below the left elbow to the seat 


thin soles and leather thongs. The mask has a very big, wide 


} 


The feet have shoes with 
mouth, a broad and short potato” nose, and folds between the 
drawn eyebrows. The globular eyes have an incised iris and 
sunken pupil. The hair falls in a big loop over the forehead ; at 
the side it is bound into a kind of tassel. A wreath consisting of 
two branches, which cross in the back and have small leaves 
may be a vine 

The most unusual feature of this actor of New Comedy is the 
thick ring which he wears over both shoulders upper breast and 
nape of neck. It is round in section, and in the center, in front 
are two incisions as though for the suspension of a locket, o1 
some other object The bust of a Negro from | t ) 
Fouquet collection, one found during the Sieglin Expedition i 
Alexandria, and one from Cairo, all three terracotta bottles 
show a similar ring 
round disk hanging from the center of the ring. Perdrizet rightly 
recognized in this collar the bronze or iron ring put on slaves 


The one in the Fouquet collection has 


who were suspected of wanting to flee. Several examples of such 
rings are in Rome 

The Princeton statuette has his hands crossed in such a way 
that the right hand is laid over the left wrist. Could it be that 
his wrist has been branded, and he wants to cover the mark 
He has no disk hanging from his neck, although a place on 
which to hinge it seems to be marked. The gesture of the hands 
might, however, much more likely be only a sign of anxiety 
for this occurs frequently in bronze and terracotta statuettes of 
slaves from New Comedy 
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It the Princeton statuette was combined with a standing one, 
his situation might have been similar to the final scene in the 
Mostellaria or Haunted House of Plautus, as represented prob- 
ably on a terracotta relief of the first century B.C. The slave is 
threatened by his master, but a friend intervenes in his favor. 

We thus have in this ugly but expressive little masterpiece a 
fugitive slave in comedy from the time when Menander and his 
successors were played in Hellenistic Alexandria, and Plautus. 
Terence and other Latin adapters of Greek New Comedy were 
played in Hellenized Rome. 
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M. and M. Karolik Collection of American Paintings 1815 | 
1865. Published for the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1949. Re 


viewed by E. P. Richardson 


American painting during its first three hundred years offers 
much to interest those who like to reflect upon the inner nature 


of the arts. A strong urge to paint and a variety of native talents 
appeared in a wilderness continent, in a society which had no 
inheritance of pictures to form a tradition of seccing, or to set 
a standard of quality, no organized groups of artists, no schools 
in short, none of the apparatus or organization of an 


There was nothing but a strong bent toward paint- 


of art 
artistic life 
ing 

In another part of this magazine there is a discussion of the 
effect of this historical setting upon American painting. It had 
the result of giving to American painters an extraordinarily wide 
spread of experience and training, ranging from the highest 
professional skill to the gifted but “untrained professionals’ of 
the backwoods and the often almost artistically illiterate ama 
teur. Artists of real gifts received the utmost varicty of train 
ing, or lack of training, according to their birthplace or luck 


of circumstance. 


The Karolik collection brings this characteristic of our paint 
ing to the fore. In the past fifteen years or more Mr. Karolik 
has brought together, with great care and enthusiasm, a colle 
tion of 233 paintings that are now given to the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston. The collection has been catalogued and 
published with the fine taste and exhaustive scholarship one 
has come to expect of that museum and that department of 
painting. Mr. John I. H. Baur has contributed a wise and care 


ful essay on trends in American painting from 1815 to 1865 


What is most significant in the Karolik is that this vast col 
lection, so admirably presented, consists chiefly of the “un 
trained professional” and amateur elements in the painting 
of its period. There are artists of highly professional character 
in it, also, and very good ones — but one feels a little surprised 
to see them. Often Mr. Karolik has managed to find these well 
known artists in youthful examples, or in an unusual mood, that 
bring them in tune with the collection’s main note; but a fresh, 
solid, competent picture like Neagle’s Portrait of George Pea 
body seems to have wandered into the wrong houseparty. The 
only exception is the group of humanists, of whom Martin 
Johnson Heade is the most conspicuous. They are professionals, 
perhaps, in the literal sense but so self-taught and so far re 
moved in technique from the great professional traditions of 
the brush that one might consider them as a closing phase of 
the story of the “untrained professionals.” 


Thus what Mr. Karolik has done ts to force us to face the 
problem of the value of the nineteenth-century untrained pro- 
fessionals, amateurs and naive originals in American painting 
For historical reasons, this group of talents played a larger 
part in our past than in other schools of painting How great 
is their contribution? What is their aesthetic and historical 
value? Is it a local value for us as part of ourselves? Or does 
it belong in the great history of the world’s art? And if so, with 
what weight? 


This reviewer has not, at the moment of writing, yet seen 
these pictures hanging in their new galleries. Although he has 
seen most of them individually, he speaks without knowledge 


IN THE FIELD OF ART 


of the effect of the ensemble, which is an important test But 
my impression is that the Karolik collection proves 


1. That the urge to paint was far more widespread at this 
time in America than the organized knowledge of painting, 
inspiration more common than art 


». That when a strong popular urge to paint, and talent, are 
combined with an almost complete absence of art schools or 
professional traditions, cach artist must invent his own art of 
painting 

3. That the art of painting, whether in tradition or self-invented 
form, is also essential if an artist’s work is to endure. I speak 
from experience. I, too, have explored for forgotten painters 
When one discovers them they are all fresh, interesting, im- 
portant; but as the novelty wears off, the old tests drawing, 
color, tone, knowledge, perception, a memorable quality of 
statement make themselves keenly felt either by their pres- 


ence or absence 


i. That the collector who ignores the snobbism of collecting 
can make real discoveries and serve an important purpose 


5. That the group of painters here collected do not represent 
so much a revaluation of the romantic period, as an extension. 
Mr. Karolik’s untrained professionals and amateurs do not re- 
place the professionals but form a new, unexplored province 
lying next to what has been known and recognized. Its ultimate 
size and importance remain to be determined. But Mr. Karolik 


has given us the material to reflect upon 
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P. COREMANS, A. PHILIPPOT and R. SNEYERs, | yck 
L' Adoration de L'Agneau, Elements Nouveaux Interessap 
L’Histowe de | Art. Ed. by De Sikkel for Laboratoire Cen 
tral Des Musées de Belgique, Brussels, March, 1951. Re 
viewed by A. F. Page 


the world’s been 
j 


1 by so thick an atmosphere of controversy and 


great Masterpieces of painting have 
uit Ol 
is has the Van Eyck altarpiece of St. Bavon’s in Ghent 


cleared, to some extent, as a result of work 


The air may be 
progress at the Laboratoire Central des Musées de Belgique in 
Brussels During the past year the famous polyptych has been 
the subject of intensive laboratory examination and analysis 
ind by the time it is restored to its church at the end of th 


structurally reinforced and 


year it will have been cleaned of 
part of its extensive overpainting 

The documentation of the laboratory's year of work ts not yet 
ready tor publication. This preliminary statement has beer 
issued by Mr. Coremans and his brilliant associates, and it is 
tantalizing evidence of what we may expect in the way of clarifi 
ition When the record ts complete 

lhe restoration of the polyptych to as close an approximation 


I yck workshop 


is possible of the state in which it left the 
This will 


is the eventual goal of the work now so well begun 
undoubtedly mean the removal of certain elements of painting 
is they now stand: in the lower central panel, the Utrecht tower 
whose identity has been long debated, may disappear, since 
examination reveals that it was not part of the original com 
—: the distant cityscape itself may be proven 1 to be an 

yckien conception; the nimbus surrounding the dove has al 
ready been stripped down to reveal a new and subtle loveliness 
of color; it may be possible eventually to remove the heavy 
on the panels of the Virgin, Christ and St. John 
, for ‘example, the shimmering tempera layer of 


an | k's Virgin is robed. These are hints 


overpainting 
Baptist revealing 
lapis-lazuli in which V 
of some of the changes our generation may see as work pro 
uresses - 

These and other changes, tog 
edge which the Laboratoire’s studies will establish, probably 


will mean the confirmation or the blasting of a number of well 


ether with the fund of knowl 


] 


worn theorics—always a prospect that whets the intellectual 


ip} etite 


It f t Alfred | ac b Miller. From the Notes and Wa 
Colors in the Walters Art Gallery, with an account of th 
irtist by Marvin C. Ross. Norman, University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1951. 200 illus. $10.00. Reviewed by Odille D 


stewart 


presented a vivid, daring, 


The West of 1837 | 
world. It was the haunt of the Indian, of the beaver 
mountain man. Many expeditions, beginning with the 
ment expedition led by een and Clark, made the tre 


the Great Divide, gazed into its frowning vastnesses 
| 


turned with news of strange peoples, animals 

addition to knowledge of potentialities for the fu 
Alfred Jacob Miller (1810-1874), whose art a 

are the subject of this book, was born at Baltimore. 


abroad returned to his birthplace and 


fauna 


and aft 


grand tour for some 
explained reason became established at New Orleans, where 
opened a studio 

Here he met by chance Sir William Drummond Stewart, a 
noble Scot, who was preparing to assemble his own exp edition 
into the Rockies and who invited Miller to ‘sketch the remark 
able scenery and incidents of the journey.” In April, 1837, the 


two arrived at St. Louis, headquarters of Pratte, ( lautens & Co 


who represented the great American Fur Co. and was the out- 
fitting center for the Western fur trade. It was during the 
Stewart Expedition, which set out during that year, that Miller 
found himself as a painter of the Western country and of the 
Indian life there. He made several ery drawings, in pencil, 
in ink, some in water color, some in sepia heig thtened with 
Chinese sie. many of which were cuamnel on the spot. 
The number of his sketches has never been determined because 
Miller's notebook is missing, but the Walters Gallery's two 
hundred water color sketches represent the largest known col 
lection, the entire number of which are reproduc ed in this book 
These water colors are mostly studio versions made by Miller 
many years after he visited the West, and with their accom- 
| annotations written by the artist are of enormous inter- 
est and value to the general reader and to the art historian. They 
are variations on similar themes which were painted by Karl 
Bodmer who traveled the West in 1833 with Prince Maximilian, 
ind by Peter Rindisbacher and George Catlin a year or so earlier. 
Mrs. Clyde Porter of Kansas City, who owns a considerable 
number of Miller water colors which were exhibited at the City 
Art Museum in April, 1941, writes: “These sketches are today 
lucid and fresh as a newsreel, an unexampled panorama of 
traders, free and hired, trappers, Indians, buffalo and elk hunts 
ill the carefully caught color and arrested action of lite on the 
prairies over a century ago.” The delightful canvas, Caravan en 
Route by this artist, is in the collection of the Boatmen’s Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis 
Marvin C. Ross, curator of decorative arts in the Walters Art 
Gailery, Baltimore, has supplied an illuminating and well anno- 


| ying 


tated account of the artist's life 


li mesque Illumination ld led Bookbindinges, 
Bodleian Picture Books, Nos Oxford University 


Press, 1951. 


To comment on the high quality and usefulness of official 
picture books published by English institutions is always a great 
pleasure to this reviewer. In addition to the illustrations, well 
hosen and well reproduced, the texts of the slender volumes 
ire surprisingly scholarly and meaty. These two “Bodleian Pic- 

Books,”’ the first of a series, are of course no exception. The 
value of the fascinating plates in the booklet on Romanesque 
I1lumination is enhanced by very careful color descriptions and 
pertinent comments, while the illustrations of the volume on 
Gold-tooled Bindings, in which the Bodleian ts rich, are accom- 
panied by a text and notes which should satisfy even the most 
ja led critic. 
Masterf f Chinese Bird and Flower Pai Cambridge, 


Mass tees ird University, Fogg Muscum of Art, 1951 


It is with genuine pleasure that this reviewer has read this 
slender pamphlet, which commemorates the exhibition of some 
thirty-five Chinese paintings dating from the Five Dynasties to 
the 19th century. The theme itself—Bird and Flower Painting— 
is a delightful one; and Professor Rowland’s taste and careful 
hoice of important or otherwise significant example s has made 
the exhibition at the Fogg Muscum a model of its kind. As 
praiseworthy as the exhibition is its catalogue. Short and, for 
the early periods at least, cautious descriptions precede biog- 

iphics of the artists represented, who include Emperor Hui 
lsung, Ma Lin, Ch’ien Hsiian, Shén Chou. Concise and pun- 
v this section of the catalogue will prove of great help as a 
reference tool. The introduction should not be overlooked. In a 
iges the principal problems of Chinese painting—the copy 
the Chinese concept of realism; the 


pS 
few pi 
is an original creation; 





relationship of the artist to Nature—are discussed and clarified. 
Two recent exhibitions of Chinese painting, at Wildenstein’s in 
1949, the other held last year in Los Angeles, have shown the 
wealth and the quality of Chinese pictorial art in this country. 
The exhibition at the Fogg Museum, far smaller, has probab oly 


a still greater pedagogical importance 


ca, Volume XXXIX, October, 1951 


In recent years our confrére Art in America has usually 
devoted complete issues to that most needed type of research 
biogr: aphies and catalogues raisonnés of little-known American 
artists. The latest * lition to the group, the importance of which 
cannot be overestimated, concerns the free-born mulatto artist 
Robert S. Duncanson (ca. 1817-1872), many of whose works 
are still extant in Cincinnati and Detroit. Active and successful, 
regarded at one moment of his career as the 
painter in the West,’ Duncanson is more than an imitator of 
the painters whose works he often copied or interpreted, and 
Mr. Porter's essay bears the fact out 

Unsophisticated to the point of naiveté, and at times clumsy 
and monotonous, Duncanson yet deserves a place in the history 
of painting in the Middle West. The ambitious mural decora- 
tions in the present Taft Museum, some of his landscapes such 
as the Blue Hole owned by the Cincinnati Art Museum, possess 
what Mr. Porter calls ‘the most characteristic flavor of Duncan 


best lands« ape 


son's art,”’ his ‘objective realism.’ 

Since little is known of Duncanson’s life, the largest part of 
Mr. Porter's essay is a description of Duncanson’s evolution as 
a painter, with a valuable check list of located and unlocated 
paintings. It is the fate of such preliminary check lists never to 
be complete. Only a few sali ago two small landscapes by 
Duncanson, somewhat reminiscent of Durrie, and which might 
well be called Sprz and W'snter (the latter ts signed ), were 
brought to the reviewer in Detroit; they are now in the private 
collection of Mr. Thompson of Detroit 


GASTON DteHL, Drawing in France: ANNE CARLISLE, Enelis/ 
Drawing distributed by The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, n.d. 80 repro. $2.50 


The Hype rion Press, 


In spite of an unfortunate faux-pas (the American Declara 
does not date from 1787) these two 


tion of Independence 
19th century drawings are an 


volumes on English French 


improvement upon those which preceded them in the same 
series. They are useful mostly, it is true, for some of their repro- 
ductions ; but these are welcome. The volume on English draw 
ings, for instance, includes unfamiliar drawings from the 
Metropolitan Museum and the Witt collection, as well as a 
strangely Gainsborough-like drawing attributed (on what 
grounds it would be interesting to know) to Constable (San 
Marino Art Gallery) 

The text of Drawing in France, by Gaston Diehl, in spite of 
broad generalities and times an unpleasantly unrestrained 
lyrical quality, may help one to appreciate better the extraor 
dinary fecundity of 19th century French art. Yet (and the 
same is true of the other volumes) there are no descriptions or 
critical commentaries on the illustrations, and lithographs by 
Decamps, Daumier or Debucourt are reproduced among draw 
ings without warning. The introduction of a drawing by John 
Everett Maillais, an with his well-known cypher and sand 


wiched among J. F. Millet’s drawings, is inexcusable 


EDGAR B. FRANK, Old French lronwork, The Craftsman and 
his Art. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1950 
213 pp. text and illus. $6.00 
This excellent work is worthy of being mentioned, along 

with the well known standard volumes on the subject such as 

d'Allemagne’s C. gues of the Musée Le Seeg des Tournelles 
and Clouzot's Fes 7 ree 
tools on French ironwork. This is no small praise. Mr Frank's 
work is clear, full of relevant and picturesque facts about smith 
ing, and charmingly written. That there exists nothing in 

English on the subject (except perhaps sections of Ffoulkes’ 

Decorative lronwork {1913} ), may explain why there are no 

comprehensive collections of French ironwork in the United 

States. Yet the French craftsman in iron is as much an artist as 


as one of the most useful reference 


his better publicized colleagues, and such works as the candle- 
sticks illustrated on plates 85 and 86, or the series of medieval 
bag frames, have few to equal them anywhere. The 500-odd 
objects illustrated are all from Mr. Frank's collection which, 
for small ironwork at least, compares favorably with the Rouen 
collections None of these objects, I believe, has been repro- 
great value of one of the 


duced before, which adds to the very 
most delightful volumes published by the Harvard University 


Press 
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